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SITE OF $1,000,000 CLIFTON MILL NO. 3, WHICH WAS ENTIRELY WASHED AWAY, AS WERE A DOZEN HOUSES ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE OF THE STREAM. 





























REMAINS OF PACOLET MILLS NOS. 1 AND 2, WHICH, WITH THE COTTON WAREHOUSE, WERE’ SWEPT DOWN THE RIVER. 
SUDDEN DELUGE DESTROYS SOUTHERN COTTON-MILLS. 


COSTLY FACTORIES SWEPT AWAY AT CLIFTON A™D PACOLET, S. C., BY A RIVER SWOLLEN BY A CLOUDBURST. 
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The Dark Ages Recalled. 


ONSIDERING THE political conditions prevailing 
in Servia for the past three years or more, and 
the character and conduct of the couple who have ruled 
over this little kingdom during that time, the awful 
tragedy in the royal palace at midnight on June 11th 
was not an event to take the world greatly by surprise. 
Horrible as the deed was, it was only the natural se- 
quence of a course of life on the part of the victims, and 
the whole royal entourage, in which intrigue, violence, 
petty crimes, and gross immoralities formed the chief 
component parts. King Alexander was the son of a 
dissolute and shameless debauchee, and bettered his 
father’s example but little, if any, and Queen Draga 
was, a designing, unscrupulous woman, caring nothing 
for the welfare of the Servian people, but everything 
for the advancement of herself. 

It has been the fashion to speak of the marriage of 
Alexander in 1900 to Madame Maschin, his mother’s 
lady-in-waiting and hissenior by twelve years, as a true- 
love affair, but this was a gross abuse of words. The 
marriage was brought about as the result of an in- 
famous intrigue between a low, ambitious woman and 
a headstrong, shallow, and sensual young man. Alex- 
ander’s forcible seizure of the Servian throne in 1893, 
his subsequent quarrels with his unworthy father an! 
mother, the more recent scandals in the palace e¢ 
grade, and the gross and tyrannical usurpations of 
power of which the king had recently been guilty, all 
paved the way for the coup d’etat executed with such 
brutal ferocity. The deeds of that dreadful night at 
Belgrade serve as a lamentable reminder of the fact 
that in the heart of so-called Christian Europe to-day 
civilization has apparently moved along but little from 
the ancient times of Egypt and Babylon, when the 
assassin’s weapon was the chief instrument of govern- 
ment reform, and blood and carnage closed the life his- 
tory of almost every wearer of acrown. King Alex- 
ander and Queen Draga had made themselves odious to 
the Servian people, the Servian army was ripe for re- 
volt, and many of the chief councillors of the kingdom 
favored a revolution against the rule of a weak and 
vicious despot, and none of them saw_any better way 
to bring about the desired change than the old brutal 
and bloody way of the bludgeon and the knife. 
That the conditions in Servia were such as to justify 
a revolution cannot be doubted, but the horrible meth- 
od adopted to make an end of the old order, intolerable 
as it was, was without justification in a civilized state. 

If all reports are true, the man selected to succeed 
the murdered King, Prince Karageorgevitch, has a 
character and record little better than that of his pred- 
ecessor. He is declared, on reliable authority, to be 
an inveterate gambler and a man of intemperate hab- 
its. He has been deep in intrigues against the Servian 
throne for years and is believed to have been directly 
implicated in the final plot that culminated in the 
tragedy of June 11th, by which he has so largely prof- 
ited. He has been a member of the fast set in Paris 
and other European capitals for years. When his 
wife, the Montenegrin Princess Zorka, died, a few 
years ago, leaving a fortune of 1,000,000 rubles, it was 
found necessary to place this sum in trust for the ben- 
efit of the children, and where Karageorgevitch could 
not reach and waste it on his vices. If it were worth 
while to murder one King to make way for another it 
would seem as if it would have been worth while to 
make a better choice of the new. King Karageorge- 
vitch has the apparent advantage of being strongly 
pro-Russian in sympathy. He also stands well with 
Montenegro, and is a brother-in-law of Helena, Queen 
of Italy, all of which may help to bolster up his throne 
for a period at least. But there is also a formidable 
claimant to the Servian crown in the person of Prince 
Alexis Karageorgevitch, a cousin to the new King, 
and his title rests, it is said, on better grounds than 
that of the man who has gained the prize. 
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Only One Candidate in Sight. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has every reason to be 
satisfied with the result of his trip through the 
West, and to the Pacific coast. His carefully-prepared 
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short 
marks, were all received with great enthusiasm, but it 
was the President himself who stirred the hearts of the 
welcoming crowds to their deepest de pths. It is not 
surprising that the first information to greet the Presi- 
dent on his return, as he passed through Indiana, was 
the announcement by Senator Fairbanks of that State 
that he is no longer a candidate for the presidency next 
year, but that he is for Roosevelt. 
who affect to believe that the 
next year may not be conceded without some show of 
opposition, but it 


speeches, as well as his extemporaneous re- 


There are some 
President’s nomination 
must be manifest to every ex 
nothing, in or out of 
renomination of President 
Roosevelt as long as he is in the field. What little op- 
position has manifested itself in his own State will dis- 
appear, and he will receive the unanimous support of 
its delegation, and of every other delegation on the 
floor of the convention hall. So far as public mani- 
festations of popularity go, President Roosevelt, in 
the West at least, is the most popular man in his party. 
The outlook, therefore, is entirely favorable to his re- 


perienced politician that sight 


sight, can prevent the 


election, no matter if the Democrats succeed in their 
almost hopeless effort to get together on some can- 
didate who will be acceptable to its various and widely 
different factions. Senator,Depew is right. President 
Roosevelt will be nominated by acclamation, and will 
name his own running mate. 
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Are We Too Strenuous ? 


; VERYBODY WANTS to know ‘the thing to do,’’ 
and therefore no better subject could have been 
chosen for the address which the gifted editor and suc- 
cessful publisher of the New York Tribune, the Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid, delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
at Vassar College during commencement week. It was 
a scholarly presentation of woman’s sphere of conserv- 
ative influence in a strenuous country like our own. 
Mr. Reid made a timely plea for a return to the old 
foundation of character and action, and an enduring, 
restful faith, and to higher and nobler purposes in life. 
He deprecated the craze for mere amusement and en- 
joyment, and for social recognition merely for the sake 
of publicity. He called attention to the spirit of un- 
rest which pervades this country, and which tends to 
excess and to fickleness of purpose in private, in public, 
and in political life. Rarely have the weaknesses of 
our time and of our people been more plainly held up 
to the light than they were by Mr. Reid. He said: 

** One day we go wild over a guest because he is the brother of an 
Emperor ; the next we are in a pet because the same Emperor wants 
to collect money from an unwilling debtor, who doesn’t pay his debts 
to us, either. One day we proclaim Russia as our dearest friend, and 
fret with but half-concealed contempt at Chinese complaints about 
the massacre of their countrymen in Wyoming, or Italian complaints 
about similar atrocities in Léuisiana, or foreign comment generally 
on our burning of negroes at the stake; and the next day we are de- 
manding that our government shall at once and officially serve per- 
emptory notice on that same dearest friend at St. Petersburg that we 
won't stand the equally wicked persecution of Jews in Kishineff, in 
the heart of Russia. We are bent on an isthmus canal at Nicaragua, 
and can hardly keep our hands off our ancient ally for attempting one 
at Panama; we laugh loud and long at the De Lesseps collapse as 
proof of all we have said about the utter impracticability of the 
Panama route, then suddenly turn around, buy up the bankrupt, aban- 
don the Nicaragua concern, and set out to finish that same imprac- 
ticable and preposterous Panama scheme ourselves.”’ 

One point made by Mr. Reid will be especially ap- 
preciated by those who realize the tendency to extrav- 
agance and waste in the administration of our 
charitable and eleemosynary institutions. Speaking of 
woman’s influence and its power to check ‘‘the ill- 
judged excesses of the best of people,’’ Mr. Reid said: 

“It may restore sanity to our charity run mad ; may teach us the 
infinite harm that lurks in our lazy way of ridding ourselves from 
each casual beggar with a careless quarter instead of a careful in- 
quiry : and may even, after atime, stop the premium we put upon 
crime and crankiness, when we build palaces for our lunatics and our 
criminals, and sustain them in these establishments in a comfort and 
even luxury far beyond the average of what the tax-payers who must 
meet the bills can afford for themselves.”’ 

While praising the beneficent effects of arbitration, 
the speaker found nothing to commend in the prevalent 
notion that the time-honored tribunals of justice must 
be set aside when ** the walking delegate, that new 
and powerful peer of the realm,’’ inspires a strike 
simply to keep busy and then promptly calls for arbi- 
tration to settle it. The comments of Mr. Reid on the 
discouraging conditions which confront every industrial 
centre are so truthful and pertinent, and they have such 
widespread application, that we are glad to print them. 
He said : 

“ Now the essence of an arbitration, the only object of an arbitra- 
tion, is to settle the thing, settle it quick, and make people contented 
again. But how can they be contented unless they get at least some 
part of what they claim? In ordinary disputes’ between individuals 
or classes an arbitration that didn’t give something to both sides 
would be unheard of. An arbitration that doesn’t more or less ‘ split 
the difference’ would be unusual. So the natural end of it is that the 
walking delegate gains the approval of his people and strengthens his 
position by showing that he has earned his salary; his society gains 
something out of his new demand, where, till he invented it, nothing 
had been expected or wanted or thought of; and the employer gains 
—well, he gains a settlement for the time being, any way, till the 
walking delegate thinks of something else. Exactly the same results 
may be expected when an employer, being in the wrong in a dispute 
with his workmen, induces them to consent to an arbitration, except- 
ing that then you have another influence coming in to modify the out- 
come—the instinctive sympathy all right-minded men feel for the 
weaker side in a controversy. Very nearly the same results may be 
expected wnen among contending capitalists the one who is getting 
and deserves the worst of it calls for an arbitration. No wonder arbi- 
tration, with all its recognized merits and its beneficent successes, has 
come to be held at a premium by the side that is in the wrong! Start- 
ing with nothing, that side must generally come out with something, 
any way, to the good !”’ 

In closing his admirable address Mr. Reid made an 
earnest appeal for a return to the safeguards of faith 
and purpose, a moderation of our conceit of our own 
almightiness, of intolerant assertion of our own rights 
and meddling with the rights of others, for a greater 
tendency to thought before action, to continuity of 
conduct, personal and public, and a return to higher 
ideals in social and in public life. 

No address of the commencement season could be 
more thoughtful, more suggestive and patriotic, than 
Mr. Reid’s to the young ladies or Vassar. It should 
be placed in the hands of every s udent in the land. 
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The Plain Truth. 


|" IS to be regretted that the detectives 

late’’ to capture those young certain 
wealthy and fashionable families in New York who had 
arranged a midnight cocking-main in a barn belonging 
to one of the Young men with all the op 
portunities which riches and high culture can afford for 
decent and legitimate amusement have no excuse for 
indulging in the cruel and 
fighting, and a vigorous dose 


*“ arrived too 


SCIONS of 
number. 


barbarous business of cock 
of discipline ina police 
court might teach them a salutary lesson. It is from 
the conduct of such specimens of the idle and pampered 
progeny of our so-called upper ¢ lasses that the spirit 
of anarchy, the social unrest and the turbulent ten 
dencies of the industrial orders, now so prevalent, find 
not a little of ; 
justification. 


their stimulus as well as a measure of 


- 

THE STATEMENT of Commissioner Richards, of the 

General Land Office, showing that over seven and 
one-half millions of dollars had been set aside for irri- 
gation purposes in 1901 and 1902, and that next year 
the sum will be expanded to $15,000,000, indicates 
that we have entered upon a pathway of national ex 
penditure here of limitless possibilities for expansion 
and extravagance. That the 
will be equally limitless we 
the money is honestly and judiciously expended. This 
is the main point. The benefit of this expenditure 
will be spread chiefly over States that have never 
drawn any ‘“‘pork’’ from the River and Harbor ap- 
propriation barrel, and it is to be hoped that there will 
be no disposition among these States to emulate the 
exploits of their sister commonwealths who have had 
access to that rich and juicy receptacle. 


- 

WE ARE GLAD that Postmaster-General Payne 

promptly made public the answer of his pred- 
ecessor to the charges indirectiy made against Mr. 
Smith’s administration. As might have been expected, 
the response of the ex-Postmaster-General is an ab- 
solute refutation of every definite and indefinite ac- 
cusation. The Post-office Department was never more 
ably and satisfactorily administered than it was while 
under Mr. Smith’s supervision and control. He brought 
to the public service a practical and trained business 
capacity, a rare knowledge of public men and public af- 
fairs, and an industry and integrity which had broughtthe 
highest rewards to him in his profession. He was one of 
the closest friends and most valued advisers of President 
McKinley, and the good record he made in the Post- 
office Department was revealed by the annual state- 
ments of its rapidly-expanding work. It is so easy to 
assail a public officer, and accusations are published 
with such recklessness and lack of consideration, that 
the people have learned to place little reliance upon such 
charges until an opportunity for their refutation has 
been had. 


possibilities for good 
have no doubt, provided 


- 
ET NO newspaper in Chicago or in any other part 
of Illinois hereafter criticise lynchings in the South 
until proper punishment has been inflicted on the mur-- 
derers of a colored school teacher named Wyatt at 
Belleville, in that State. The teacher shot down, but 
did not fatally wound, the school superintendent of St. 
Clair County, for refusing to renew a teacher’s certifi- 
cate. The negro was promptly arrested. His victim 
was supposed to be fatally shot. A mob took Wyatt 
from the jail, hung him, cut him down while alive, cov- 
ered him with coal-oil and burned the moaning wretch to 
death ; not, however, until they had beaten the body with 
clubs and cut the quivering flesh to pieces. This hap- 
pened not in Texarkana, but in Belleville, Ill., a Re- 
publican State, once the home and now the burial 
place of Abraham Lincoln; the State in which only a 
few days before this outrage President Roosevelt had 
said, ‘‘ It was my good fortune at Santiago to serve 
beside colored troops. A man who is good enough to 
shed his blood for his country is good enough to be 
given a square deal afterward. More than that no 
man is entitled to, and less than that no man shall 
have.’’ Before we continue our protests against the 
murderous slaughter of the Jews in Kishineff let us stop 
long enough to punish some of the bloody cutthroats of 
Illinois. 
7 
HE RINGING platform of the Ohio Republican 
State Convention presents protection as the prin- 

cipal issue of the presidential campaign. The weak- 
lings who are proclaiming the virtues of “the Iowa 
idea ’’ will find this challenge in the Ohio platform : 
‘*Changing conditions and the possible benefits of rec- 
iprocity may call for timely readjustment of sched- 
ules, but protection as a principle and as a policy must 
be administered by the friends of American prosperity 
and must not be sacrificed.’’ Unless the memories of 
the voters are very short they will not listen soon 
again to the eloquent appeals of the tariff reformers. 
The best argument these reformers have had is the 
success of free trade in England, but the significant 
movement for protection in that country, led by Mr. 
Chamberlain, and his declaration that a higher tariff 
means higher wages, coupled with the revelation that 
under a free-trade dispensation England has been los- 
ing trade, which has gone to protection countries like 
Germany and the United States, take away from the 
free trader his most powerful and effective argument. 
In this country it is only necessary for the middle-aged 
voter to recall industrial conditions under a tariff- 
reform President like Cleveland, and those that existed 
under a_ protective-tariff President like McKinley. 
Such comparisons must be exceedingly odious to the 
** tariff smashers.’’ _ 
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ga a THE lates ae most distinguished victims 

he recent re i + nova uprising in Colombia 
was General Victoriano 
Lorenzo, who was shot 
to death in the Chiriqui 
Plaza at the Colombian 
capital on June 3d, by 
order of General Bri- 
ceno, of the Republican 
forces. General Lorenzo 
was captured in one of 
the later engagements 
with the rebel army, and 
had since been in prison 
awaiting trial by court- 
martial. He belonged to 
a prominent and wealthy 
Colombian family, and 
before the recent out- 
break had _ performed 
many services of real 
value to the Colombian 
government as a soldier 
and a military leader. 
This fact, together with 
his prominent social con- 
nections, resulted in a 
strong effort being made 
to have the death sen- 
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tence commuted, and 
several petitions were 
addressed to General 


Briceno to that effect, 
but all were unavailing. 
a 

ANY ENTER- 
TAINING anec- 
dotes illustrative of the 
life of the people among whom he has moved and 
labored for so many years are told by the Rev. Dr. 
Rainsford in his ** Story’’ now running in the pages of 
The Outlook. One of these relates to an incident that 
happened one day when Dr. Rainsford was traveling 
with a companion on a “ roughing ’’ vacation trip in 
the mountains of the far West. ‘‘Just before coming to 
an army post to which we were bound,’’ says the doctor, 
*“we met three or four rough Western fellows. They 
looked at me and at my friend, gave us the time of 
day, as they always do there, and passed on to where 
our outfit was, behind. They hailed the drivers of 
our pack-horses and said: ‘Who are those two fel- 
lows in front?’ ‘One is a lawyer and the other is a 
parson.’ ‘Suppose the big fellow is the lawyer ?’ 
“No, he’s the parson.’ ‘Well, he looks big enough to 
work for his living,’ they answered as they rode on. | 
had a chance to speak to those same men at the post the 
next Sunday, and coming in contact with them in this 


absolutely natural way was a splendid introduction.’’ 
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[T IS HIGH praise tosay of a man that in his physical 
development he has reached a higher standard of 
perfection than 
the classic fig- 
ure of the Apol- 
lo Belvedere 
has held for 
ages as the 
model of manly 
beauty. Yet 
such is the 
praise accorded 
by no less an 
authority than 
Dr. Sargent, of 
Harvard Uni- 
versity, to Mr. 
Thomas Eugene 
White, a young 
mulatto em- 
ployed in the 
Charlestown 
Navy Yard. 
Young White 
was born witha 
THOMAS E. WHITE, fine physique, 
A red man, declared to be the finest living but has reached 
: doled al culture 7 
his present 
magnificent 
proportions by a long continued and systematic course of 
training, chiefly after his own ideas, with dumb-bells, 
Indian clubs, parallel-bars, and other apparatus. 
About a year and a half ago White procured for him- 
self some special paraphernalia, beginning w ith a fifty- 
pound dumb-bell and gradually increasing to one of 
210 pounds, his strength increasing to such an extent 
that he can now hold the heaviest of these with one 
hand over his head. The young athlete has, in fact, 
become a veritable giant in strength. During a recent 
examination by Dr. Sargent he lifted 1,776 pounds by 
the leg-lift with the greatest apparent ease. Not long 
ago a gold medal was awarded to White in a test of 
physical development offered by a sporting paper, in 
which there were over eight thousand competitors. 
The young man’s present measurements are as follows: 
Height, feet 3 inches; weight, 151 pounds ; chest 
(normal), 36.6 inches; chest (expanded), 39.8 inches ; 
waist, 31.6 inches; hips, 35.8 inches; thigh, 21.6 








GENERAL VICTORIANO LORENZO, 


executed the Plaza at Panama 
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inches; calf, 15.2 inches; upper arm, 14.6 inches ; 
forearm, 12.8 inches. H. K. Kitson, the sculptor, is 
making a study of White with a view to modeling a 
great statue for him. 
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A UNIQUE AND honorable distinction is that which 
belongs to Mrs. Emma Stuckman, of Naponee, 
Ind. She has taught district school continuously for 
fifty-two years, taking up this occupation at the age 
of fourteen, and expects to continue in the service for 
years tocome. A record of Mrs. Stuckman’s expe- 
rience would form a lively and interesting sequel to the 
famous story of ** The Hoosier Schoolmaster.”’ 
‘ 
’HEN AN American has risen so high in his pro- 
fession that his merits are recognized by lead- 
ing men in his own call- 
ing abroad, he has 
reached a very satisfy- 
ing degree of distinction. 
This pleasing eminence 
has been attained by Mr. 
Charles F. McKim, the 
well-known architect of 
New York City, who has 
been awarded, with the 
approval of King Ed- 
ward, by the Royal In- 
stitute of British Archi- 
tects, the royal gold 
medal for the Promotion 
of Architecture. Mr. 
McKim already had a 
national reputation as 
the architect of the 
Madison Square Garden, this city, the Public Library 
in Boston, the new state-house in Providence, R. I., 
and other important buildings. The committee of the 
institute considered half a dozen names, and deliber- 
ated long before it selected the recipient of the 
model. The decision in Mr. McKim’s favor was caused 
by an inspection of two samples of his work, viz., the 
plan for the extension and improvement of the White 
House, and the design of the Columbia University 
building. Mr. McKimisthe second American to whom 
this high honor has been paid. The formal presenta- 
tion of the medal took place in London on June 
22d, and the ceremony was attended by Ambassador 
Choate, as well as other prominent men. A banquet 
in honor of Mr. McKim was given at the institute on 
the following day, Mr. Choate being among the in- 
vited guests. 





CHARLES F. MC KIM, 


= 

~TATE POLITICS in Ohio has a tendency to revolve 

about some one individual, who for the time being 
looms up as the over- 
shadowing figure in the 
commonwealth’s affairs. 
The late President Mc- 
Kinley was formerly the 
great centre of political 
influence and power in 
the Buckeye State. His 
legitimate successor 
in this respect was 
Senator Hanna, who has 
been of late easily the 
head and front of his 
party, which controls the 
State administration. A 
new personality has re- Oise uit Ete Miia 
cently come to the fore, of the State ot 
and many expect to see Unio. 
it in time the dominant 
factor in Ohio politics. The nomination of Mr. Myron 
T. Herrick for Governor by the Ohio Republican State 
Convention is equivalent to an election, and assures 
that great State a chief executive of genuine ability 
and fitness. Mr. Herrick isa man of wealth, social 
standing, and political prominence, and is still in the 
prime of life. His character is beyond reproach, he 
is personally popular, and he possesses the strength 
and the dignity requisite to the high position he is to 
fill. Mr. Herrick was an intimate friend of President 
McKinley, whom, in many of his qualities, he resembles. 
He has been most successful as lawyer and business 
man, and is an authority on finance, having formerly 
been president of the American Bankers’ Association. 
He was tendered the office of ambassador to Italy by 
President Roosevelt, but declined it. His accession to 
the governorship will undoubtedly bring him into na- 
tional prominence, and there is no little prediction to 
the effect that he will yet be called upon to assume 
still higher honors. 





MYRON T. HERRICK, 


N UNUSUAL compliment was paid to Mrs. Leslie 
Carter and David Belasco, on the recent return of 

the former to New York, after her very successful tour 
of the leading cities of the country. Mr. Belasco ten- 
dered a reception to Mrs. Carter, and the friends of the 
noted actress were invited to meet her informally, and 
gathered in numbers on the stage of the Belasco Thea- 
tre, which was banked with flowers and handsomely 
decorated in other ways. It was a delightfully unique 
affair, thoroughly enjoyed by all who participated in it. 

- 

A TRULY golden deed is recalled in the sad announce- 
ment of the probable early death, through wasting 
disease, of Jennie Creek, of Converse, Ind., the girl 
who one day in 1893 flagged a passenger train on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad near Hill Grove, in Blackford 
County, in that State, thereby preventing its many 
passengers from falling into an opening caused by a 
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burning bridge. The girl was praised for her deed 
and a party of Frenchmen who were on board bound 
for the world’s fair took up the matter and secured for 
her a medal of the Legion of Honor, that famous dec- 
oration never being more worthily bestowed than when 
it came to this humble girl of Indiana. 

a 
NGL ISH SOCIETY papers of recent date give large 

space and many illustrations to a fancy-dress ball 

given by Mrs. Adair, one 
of the leaders of London 
society, at her magnifi- 
cent home in the English 
metropolis. In this gor- 
geous affair the women 
of many of the most fa- 
mous and noble families 
in England bore a con- 
spicuous part. Lady 
todney appeared as 
‘Night,’’ Mrs. Jaffray 
as “‘ America,’’ Miss 
Viola Tree as ** Flora,”’ 
Princess Hatzfeldt as 
“Queen Esther,’’ Prin- 
cess Henry of Pless as 
** Idylliec,’’ and Lady Cas- 
tlereagh as a peasant 
girl. For the portraits 
of some of these as they 
appeared in costume we 
are indebted to the Lon- 
don Sketch. In this same 
journal Princess Henry 
of Pless is alluded to as 
the “* Princess with the 
Golden Locks,’’ and her 
costume is described as 
a long, trailing gown of 
softest white satin cov- 
ered with exquisite pear] 
and silver embroidery, 
the same being repeated 
in the long, hanging ioess tall ts Land 
gauze sleeves, while her 
hair was confined in a quaint silver net studded with 
pearls. On either side of her face and at the back of 
her head were clusters of large white lilies. One of 
the most sensational costumes was worn by Baroness 
de Meyer, who, as a Bacchante, had her wonderful 
masses of auburn hair entwined with purple and white 
grapes. An interesting feature of the ball was the 
extraordinary profusion of jewelry worn by almost 
every married woman present. Jeweled crowns and 
coifs were seen, making an excellent effect, and Prin- 
cess Hatzfeldt, who came as ‘‘ Queen Esther,’’ even 
wore gems on her sandaled feet. 

o 
A& COR DING TO Professor Knight’s ‘‘ Recollec- 

tions,’’ Professor Traill of Edinburgh University 

once objected to the graduation of a native of Ceylon. 
““Why, he spelled ‘exceed’ with one ‘e’!’’ said he. 
** Well,’’ replied Professor Henderson, ‘‘ remember 
that he comes from the land of the Cingal-ese.’’ 

o 





PRINCESS HENRY OF PLESS, 


One ot the tairest es ata tancy 


HAT MAY, in view of recent occurrences in Penn- 
sylvania, be called ** Pennypackerism,’’ that is, 

a disposition on 
the part of per- 
sons in author- 
ity unduly to 
restrict the 
freedom of the 
press, is not 
likely, after the 
““roasting’”’ 
the Keystone 
State’s execu- 
tive has re- 
ceived, to be- 
come a catching 
disease. But 
whatever at- 
titude political 
officials may 
take on the sub- 
ject, it is cer- 
tain that the 
Penny packers 
will get no aid 
and comfort JUDGE DENNIS MADDEN, 
from the Amer- (n able Kansas — w “ » objects to muzzling 
ican judiciary. Bie 
The judges and 
courts of this country are usually inclined to liberal 
interpretations of the rights of newspapers in the 
matter of articles published. A typical illustration of 
this has lately been given at Emporia, Kansas, where 
in a suit before Judge Madden, in the district court, 
counsel for plaintiff requested the judge to restrain the 
newspapers from reporting the evidence and allega- 
tions in the case before it went to the jury. Judge 
Madden, in a terse and forceful opinion, declined to 
grant the request. He declared that the liberty of the 
press was one of the constitutional guarantees and 
rights. The press, as a rule, he said, spoke properly, 
cautiously, and guardedly ; and he further remarked, 
“I, for one, am not in favor of muzzling the press, 
unless a clear case is shown of abuse of private rights.”’ 
These words express a position which is all that any 
well-meaning newspaper could desire. It is far safer 
for the community to have thé press too outspoken than 
to have it cowed into feeble utterance. 
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Kentucky's 


‘THE BITTER and murderous feuds, often prolor ged 
for generations, which have disturbed certain sec 
tions of Kentucky have been a dark blot on the fal 
fame of that State. Arising usually from trivial 
causes, these fierce enmities between families or fac 
tions have led to assassinations and bloody battles 
thout number and to the destruction of much prop 


rhe local officers of the law are either power! 
troubles or are in sympathy and 
to them Conse- 


quently hundreds of lives have been sacrificed in Ken 


suppress the 
touc! with one or the other party 
lawless violence and but few of 
punished for their mis 


tucky to the spirit of 


the law-breakers have been 


deeds. So grievous has become the state of affairs in 
the localities referred to that recently General O. O. 
Howard, the distinguished Union 
Civil War, was moved to go among the mountaineers of 
eastern Kentucky to preach the doctrine of peace and 


veteran of the late 


good-will and to persuade the people to become law 

abiding. The Baker-Howard feud, in which twenty 

seven their lives, and in which 
distant relatives of the general have been participants, 
was the immediate incentive to this peace mission, the 
result of which is awaited with interest. 

The latest fearful example of the feud spirit was 
the assassination some time ago of James B. Marcum, 
at the entrance of the court-house in Jackson, Ky. 
Mr. Marcum, who was a lawyer, had, as counsel for 
the Fusionists in election cases, just filed 
papers reopening contests for offices in 
Breathitt County now held by the Democrats. He had 
returned to the street door and was talking with a 
friend when he was shot twice and killed by somebody 


persons have lost 


some 
several 


» crowded corridor. The assassin escaped for the 
being, but afterward Curtis Jett, 
arrested as the principal in the crime and 
White as one of two The 


a deputy 
sheriff, was 
alleged 


Tom accessories. 


Merits 


"THE QUESTION of the relative merits of the small 

college and the large one resolves itself chiefly 
into the consideration of the further question as to the 
value of the personal element in the educational pro- 
cess, the influence of the individual teacher upon the 
individual scholar. In the larger institutions, where 
the student roll runs up into the thousands, it 
viously impossible that the members of the faculty 
should come into that sympathetic, heart-to-heart con- 
tact with the students, should acquire that knowledge 
of the life, character, tendencies, and aptitudes of the 
individual pupil, that forms such a valuable if not an 
essential basis for the highest and noblest educational 
service. If the character and influence of the teacher 
are to be regarded as among the chief assets in the 
equipment of a college, then it would surely seem as if 
the advantage must be with the small institution, where 
these elements can be brought into play as they cannot 
be in the larger schools. 

A consideration of the life and work of the great 
teachers whose memories are loved and cherished not 
so much because of the general service they rendered 
to the cause of education as because of the personal 
influence they exerted over_their students —the inspira- 
tion, the uplift they gave to those who sat at their 
feet—also adds to the argument in favor of the smaller 
institutions. From the most ancient times to the 
present day, from Socrates down to Mark Hopkins, it 
has been the teacher with his little group of earnest 
and devoted pupils about him whose formative influence 
upon the character has been the greatest and who has 
left the deepest impress upon the thought and life of 
his time. 

In other places than schools of learning, where large 
numbers of young people are brought together and de- 
tained for considerable periods of time, the evils of what 
is known as institutionalism are now distinctly recog- 
nized, andthe tendency among the most intelligent and 
progressive guardians of youth is in favor of the breaking 
up of these large bodies into smaller groups, where they 
can receive that individual care and consideration 
which seem essential to the development of healthy 
and normal character. While the circumstances and 
conditions of life in a college differ widely from those 
of the institutions to which we refer, it would seem as 
if certain principles might apply to both so far as the 
peculiar dangers and difficulties arising from the asso- 
ciation and treatment of young people en masse aré 
concerned. 

There is the evil, common to all such efforts, of 
shaping life and character according to general and 
prescribed rules, applicable to all alike—a cold, con- 
scienceless, machine method—instead of the more nat- 
ural process, where emphasis is placed upon the indi- 
vidual type, upon individual traits and tendencies, and 
the person is something more than a mere unit in a 
great mass of units. The latter is the method of 
training and education followed in every wise and well- 
ordered home, and the best teacher is he who adds to his 
special equipment for his vocation the spirit and pur- 
pose of the true and intelligent parent. But it is im- 
possible for a teacher with a class of hundreds under 
his charge to stand in loco parentis to each of them. 
Even where the will is present to do this, the way is be- 
set with difficulties that are practically insuperable. 
Where such a teacher, conscious of the need of per- 
sonal attention, attempts to give to a few what he 
cannot give to the many, he lays himself open to the 


is ob- 


Bloody and 


of the 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


iffair created a 


‘ horror, for Mr. 
Marcum was a prominent citizen, being a trustee of 
the Kentu Ky State College, United 
sioner for his district, and counsel for large corpora 
The attributed to the fact that he 
was supposed to be a with the Cockrell 

which has been 
raging in the Although he had 
striven to keep clear of the trouble, Mr. Marcum had 
been for a year a marked man. Plots to kill him had 
been unearthed, and last fall for about three months 
he remained in-doors at his home, owing to fear of as 
Afterward, however, he resumed his 
law practice, although warned that his life was in 
danger. He is the third important victim of the feud. 
Dr. B. D. Cox was killed in April, 1902, and Town 
Marshal James Cockrell was murdered last July in the 
court-house, a short distance from the spot where Mar- 


general feeling of 


States Commis- 


tions. murder is 
ympathizer 
Hargis-Cockrell feud, 


county for a long time. 


faction in the 


Sassination. 


cum fell. 

The Marcum 
into something like energetic action to enforce the law. 
Beckham offered a reward for the arrest of 
the assassins, and sent troops to guard the jail where 
the two prisoners were lodged and to protect witnesses 
At the trial of Jett and White, Deputy 
Sheriff Ewen, who was conversing with Marcum, tes 
tified that he had seen Jett fire the fatal shot. The 
belief was common that dread of assassination after 
the withdrawal of the troops would impel witnesses to 
refrain from telling all they knew, and that, therefore, 
there would be no conviction of the accused. With the 
ending of the legal proceedings, it 1s «€ xpected that the 
renewed ferocity. The influ- 
Hurst, father-in-law of 


tragedy at last stirred the authorities 


(_,overnor 


and the court. 


feud will continue with 
ential family of Postmaster 
Marcum, thought, now join the Cockrell 
faction and precipitate a fight. A leading citizen of 
that after the soldiers retire there 


will, it is 


Jackson has said 


charge of favoritism and partiality, and thus to a 
serious loss in his general influence. 

Several attempts have been made in years past to 
give this question of the small college against the large 
one a practical test by a critical analysis of their respec- 
tive products, an examination of their alumni rolls witha 
view of ascertaining which has sent out into the world 
the largest proportion of well-equipped and successful 
men. While the comparisons thus afforded are inter- 
esting, and to some extent valuable, so many modify- 
ing factors enter into the problem under consideration 
that they can hardly be considered as conclusive either 
way. Such far as we have observed them, 
have always shown to the advantage of the lesser in- 
stitutions. A statistical study of this kind bya writer 
in The Forum a few years ago gave a result over- 
whelmingly in favor of the small college. The same con- 
clusion was reached by a writer in the April number of 
The World's Work, who set for himself the question, 
What is the best Taking a body of 2,655 
graduates from one hundred and forty-four colleges, 
whose names (the graduates) are found in a biographi- 
cal reference work of the day, this writer found, on 
analysis, that the graduates of the colleges having a 
student enrollment of below five hundred had a per- 
centage of 1.40 names mentioned, whereas the insti- 
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college ? 


























MONUMENT IN AMERICA TO SOL- 
DIERS WHO FELL IN EUROPE. 


STATUE MADE FROM CANNON CAPTURED FROM THE FRENCH, 
ERECTED AT PHILADELPHIA BY GERMAN VETERANS IN HONOR 
OF THEIR COMRADES KILLED IN THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN 
WAR.— Peirce & Jones. 


FIRST 


Smaller 


June 25, 1903 
ShHameru Cudads 
will either be an exodus of anti-Hargis men or the 
bloodiest feud ever known in Kentucky. Jackson, he 
remarked, was a powder magazine, with lighted 
matches everywhere burning, and a terrific explosior 


in prospect. There has been considerable wild shootir 


at Jackson since the murder of Marcum, and the fa 


tions have had another fight, at Gobel s Gap, one mar 
being killed and two wounded. Strange to s: thre 
of the participants in this affair were arrested \ 
$50,000 hotel belonging to Captain Ewen, the chief 


witness against the prisoners, has been burned 
cendiaries. The captain’s family had a narrow esca} 
from death, and he was financially ruined. Two mer 
charged with firing the hotel are 
said to be of the Hargis faction. 
in dread of assassination. 

Mr. Marcum’s widow, in a 
late husband from allegations made by the Hargi 
faction, scores County Judge Hargis, in 
ence Marcum was killed. She says there have 
thirty-eight homicides in Breathitt County during the 


in custody They are 
Captain Ewen lives 


letter defending her 


bes n 


judge’s term of two years, and yet there have been no 
attempts to bring the criminals to justice. Mrs. Mar 
cum asserts that before Hargis became judge the 


county was as peaceful as any in the State, while to 
day it is in a terrorized condition. Circuit Judge 
D. B. Redwine, in instructing the grand jury which 
considered the cases of Jett and White, spoke 
earnestly in behalf of law and order, and stated that 
there had been but one hanging in the history of 
Breathitt County out of the many trials for murder. 
These are surprising statements, but if they are cor 
rect the conditions in Breathitt County are 
to be a need 


most dl 
graceful and dangerous, and there seems 


for keeping troops there indefinitely. A fine thing 
truly to be said of a free and self-governing America) 
community. 


College 


tutions having an enrollment of one thousand and up 
ward had a percentage of only .86. 

This is a slight ‘‘ straw,’’ it is true, but it helps to 
show the way of the wind in this discussion and i 
considering. Nothing can be fairer than to judge a 
tree by its fruits, and we believe the small college 
can make by far the best relative showing in the num 
ber of true and useful men they give to the world. It 
is not to be gainsaid that the institution that has won 
to itself a large student body and also the wealth, 
prestige, and power that go with size and success ha 
certain obvious advantages over the smaller and poore1 
institution ; it can offer a finer and more extensive 
equipment for study and research; it can command th: 
services of a larger number of expert and distinguished 
educators ; it can open larger opportunities in some di 
rections for its graduates, and send them out, perhaps 
with more prestige at the beginning of their activ: 
lives. 

The value of these things is great and should not be 
underestimated. Whether they are sufficient to counter 
balance the advantages of the smaller institutions in 
the way of the moral development, the finer culture 
coming from a personal and individual touch and in- 
fluence possible only in such institutions, is the ques- 
tion. We think they are not sufficient. The best 
schools are those that are the best character-builders. 
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Sweet Carolinas. 


HE SPARE-RIBS in the frying-pan 
Are sputtering with delight 

The sweet-potato swells with pride 
And bursts its jacket tight. 

And then I see a picture rise 
Of Marion and his men, 

With sweet-potatoes in the fire 
Beside a reedy fen. 


H, CAROLINA, with the plumes 
Of green palmettos crowned, 
The glory of your garden State 
Is the tuber in the ground. 
It is not much to look at—like 
Some honest folks we meet 
But underneath a rough brown skin 
Its heart is sound and sweet. 


[’ BEARS to tables far away 
The music of your name; 
It fills your coffers with its gold, 

And shares your meed of fame. 
So plant a sweet-potato. pray. 

Upon the gilded field. 
Beneath the tal! palmetto trees 

That flourish on your shield 

MINNA IRVING 


A Good Milk 


for infant feeding is a mixed cow’s milk, from herds 
of native breeds. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk herds are properly housed, scientifically fed, and 
are constantly under trained inspection. Avoid un- 
known brands. 

. . 


A WELL-APPOINTED home is scarcely complete with- 
out telephone service. Low rates. Efficient service. 
New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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MAIN STREET, JACKSON, KY.—COURT 
HOUSE, WHERE MARCUM WAS 
SHOT, AT THE RIGHT.—Stark 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF JACKSON, SCENE 
OF THE FEUD TRAGEDY.—Stark 

















JAMES B. MARCUM, THE 
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LATEST 
VICTIM OF THE FEUD. 








TOM WHITE (X) ONE OF 
THE ALLEGED ASSASSINS, 
IN CHARGE OF SOLDIERS. 
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== Si SASSIN OF J. B. MARCUM. 
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. = DR. B. D. COX, MURDERED hh} 
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a! 4 =! TYPICAL KENTI CKY mol NTAINEERS, ALL 
= == DEAD SHOTS.—~Stark. 
= Se 
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= | THOMAS COCKRELL, LAST OF THE : . 
COCKRELLS, WHO KILLED H JAMES COCKRELL, ASSASSI- 
BEN HARGIS. H NATED IN JULY, 1902. 
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CIRCUIT JUDGE D. B. REDWINE, BEFORE | 
WHOM THE PRISONERS WERE TRIED. 



































CAPTAIN B. J. EWEN, AN IMPORTANT WITNESS, ESCORTED TO 
COURT BY SOLDIERS. 


GENERAL 0. 0. HOWARD EXHORTING KENTUCKY MOUNTAINEERS TO ABANDON THEIR FEUDS. 
Stark. 





: THE LATEST KENTUCKY FEUD. 
THE MARCUM ASSASSINATION, WHICH HAS AROUSED THE ENTIRE STATE. 


See opposite page 
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Student Life in New York and Paris 


By Eleanor Franklin 

















PARIS, June Ist, 1903. 
66 {? TAKES all sorts of 
} boarding 
wise man has recorded somewhere, but a 
a boarding-house, and 
it may be in Caleutta or Duluth, in Han- 
over or Hoboken, in Paris or New York, 
or even in Brooklyn or Philadelphia; it 
still bears the unmistakable stamp which 
separates it by space illimitable from 
that place which we call home. In New 
York two-thirds of the population board, 
and the other third keeps boarding- 
houses, which is information I seem to 
have absorbed in some way. At least it 
is not an observation entirely my own. 
The inmates of these countless boarding- 
houses in New York form a distinct and 
interesting stratum of metropolitan so- 
ciety. A stratum which does not lie on 
a level by any means, but which zigzags 
enormously, falling sometimes to the 
level of what is technically known as the 
*‘lower stratum”’ and rising at points 
almost to the shallow ‘‘upper crust.’’ 
It is solidest, safest, and most valuable 
toward the centre. 

The old ladies who have seen better days, and have 
a dainty way of making the best of things, always 
add an ‘‘air’’ to a boarding-house and make every- 
body in their vicinity feel peculiarly respectable by re- 
ferring occasionally in a nonchalant way to certain 
well-known persons afloat in the upper world. Most 
all boarding-houses have such an old lady or two, and 
they, with the young married women who would rather 
board until their husbands get up in the world than to 
begin life in a home less pretentious than the one their 
father finished paying for the year before he died, 
form the upper section of boarding-house society; while 
a little lower down we find a bevy of hard-working, 
homeless clerks and stenographers, milliners and dress- 
makers, school teachers and chorus girls, who occupy 
the hall bedrooms and upper floors, and do their best to 
transform them into the homes that fate has denied 
to most of them. These people are just boarders, typi- 
cal boarders. One comes to believe they were born to 
be boarders, and couldn’t possibly be anything else. 
There is nothing ‘‘transient’’ looking about them. 
They are permanent supporters of the great American 
institution, and the fact is stamped all over them. 
But not so with the countless students who race into 
New York every year from all over the United States. 
To most of them the boarding-house is only a tempo- 
rary disarrangement of their regular routine to be ** put 
up with’’ as patiently as possible for a part of four 
or five years, but to most of them it is in the beginning 
a subject fraught with much importance. 

A young lady from, say,’ Butte City or Omaha, 
wants to go to New York to study “ voice,’’ as they 
call singing out West. She usually knows before she 
leaves Butte what teacher she is “‘ going to go to,’’ as 
they also say out West, and has doubtless made 
many necessary arrangements by correspondence, but 
there is always this one important question which 
never gets answered by anything but experience: 
** How to live in New York.’’ It is a conundrum, and 
the answer is: ‘‘ You don’t live; you board.’’ I knew 
a young lady out in Kankakee once who had a first 
experience as a student in New York. She wasa 
perky young person, who thought she knew all that 
could be taught west of Elizabeth, N. J., and felt sure 
the world of art was crying for her timely arrival to 
save it from sinking into wretched mediocrity, which, 
to her great and splendidly-developed mind, was worse 
than complete annihilation. She thought she was the 
last of the great ones and used to stand out under the 
stars and tell the universe how she was going to ele- 
vate art. She was a child of Destiny indeed. Destiny 
was neglecting the rest of the world in its eagerness to 
guide her to a reserved seat in the Hall of Fame. 
She thought there were no more like her, and I guess 
there weren’t in Kankakee, but when she had over- 
come the objections of those in natural authority over 
her and had made her way alone and unguarded into 
the ‘‘mad vortex,’’ as a friend up in Pennsylvania 
‘calls New York, she found it over-populated with an 
offensive class of people, who have been aptly desig- 
nated in the American tongue as “‘ others,’’ and this is 
where disillusionment always begins for the young 
egotist who has been raised in the over-stimulating 
praise of doting friends in Wichita or Walla Walla. 
There isn’t one of them alive and doing well to-day 
who didn’t feel in the beginning an overwhelming sense 
of the utter futility of it all and firmly decide to write 
sad but beautiful letters home which would be pub- 
lished in the papers, and then end the ghastly joke in 
the murky waters of the North River. Few of them 
ever realize that most of their depression was due to 
indigestion caused by a change from the dinners 
mother used to serve in the big, airy dining-room at 
home to the diet peculiar to a New York boarding- 
house. 

This young lady I’m speaking of had intimate friends 
out in Kankakee, who boarded in “‘one of the nicest 


people to 


make a - house,’” some 


1 


boarding-house is 


CONCERT ROUGE, 





A FAVORITE RESORT OF PARIS STUDENTS IN THE LATIN QUARTER, 
EXCELLENT PROGRAMME OF MUSIC CAN BE HEARD ANY EVENING FOR TWENTY CENTS.— E'/is 


houses you ever saw.’’ It was one of the handsomest 
houses in town, was built originally for a residence, in 
fact, but the builder couldn’t finish paying for it, so it 
was sold at auction to a real-estate company who 
rented it to a boarding-house keeper. It had a big 
lawn and a wide veranda with a long flight of steps, 
where all the boarders used to sit summer evenings and 
talk. The intimate friends of the young lady had a 
perfectly lovely room all furnished in bird’s-eye maple, 
with a sleepy-hollow chair and everything, and she 
thought it was simply beautiful, and pictured herself 
in such a place in New York, with the broad majestic 
Hudson lapping drowsily at the willow at the foot of 
thelawn. Her intimate friends in Kankakee paid only 
five dollars a week each for room and board, and as 
they said, when she was talking about coming East, she 
wouldn’t need as big a room as theirs, and could prob- 
ably get just what she wanted for four or four-fifty a 
week. She was very young, and Kankakee is a good 
way out. Before she left she got some addresses, 
with her pastor’s assistance, from the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in New York, and the first one 
of these she located after her arrival was in West 
Eleventh Street. New York was just breaking upon 
her, and West Eleventh Street looked just like West 
any other street, only in West Eleventh they were 
building something across the street, and there was a 
pile of sand in front of the door that bore the number 
she was looking for. She walked resolutely up the 
little flight of stone steps, which were just like all the 
other stone steps as far as her eye could see or her 
memory could reach, and pulled the bell. She heard 
it ring away off somewhere in a downward direction, 
and pretty soon a colored man with a soiled apron on 
and a fork in his hand and a cast in his eye came to 
the door. 

“*Is Mrs. Evans in ?’’ asked my little friend. 

**No’m. What d’ye want ?’’ said the black func- 
tionary. , 

**T want to look at the rooms she has for rent.’’ 

**Yes’m; come in. I'll show ’em to you,’’ said 
the colored man, and he led the way up three flights of 
stairs, carpeted with the inevitable red Brussels, to 
what is known in New York boarding-housedom as 
the ‘‘ fourth floor front.’’ It was neither spacious nor 
pretty, but the prospective boarder asked, 

“*How much does your mistress want for this ?’’ 

** Why, Mis’ Evans she want twelve dollahs a week 
fer cis room ef it’s foh one; fourteen dollahs foh two,”’ 
he replied, and the young lady backed respectfully out 
of it, saying she would call again and see Mrs. Evans. 

That was her first experience, but she had many 
more like it and learned well how much it costs a poor 
young girl from Kankakee to live in New York, and she 
finally settled in a skylight room on Fifty-first Street, 
for which she paid seven dollars a week, which caused 
her to be grandly patronized by Mrs. Blake in the 
third floor front, whose husband was a floor-walker 
and paid fourteen dollars a week for the two of them. 
Of course there are better specimens of the boarding- 
house in New York than this ; but so are there worse, 
and this was a pretty fair average. 

All over New York the bill-of-fare in the board- 
ing-houses is pretty much the same and never varies 
in the slightest particular. It begins on Sunday with 
chicken or turkey fricassee, mashed potatoes, boiled 
onions, ice-cream in three colors with lady fingers, and 
ends on Saturday night with corned beef and cabbage 
or veal cutlet, whichever you choose. The corned 
beef makes the inevitable hash Monday morning and the 
veal cutlets are transformed into croquettes for lunch, 
while the left-over Sunday fowl] is turned into turkey 
hash on toast for the Tuesday lunch. It is the same the 
year round, with never any pleasant surprises. The con- 
versation around the table as a usual thing is varied and 
uninteresting, because if there is anything on earth that 
will blast an intellect and make a young manor woman 
forget his or her useful ideals it is one of these all- 


the-comforts-of-home boarding-houses in 
the great American metropolis. A young 
friend out in Topeka wrote me not long 
ago that she had learned to play the piano 
as well as the best teacher west of the 
Mississippi and wanted to come to New 
York to “‘finish.’’ That is what young 
Westerners all think they need—merely 
a little ‘‘finish,’’ like the final varnishing 
of a perfect picture. I knew the symp- 
toms revealed in my young friend’s letter 
and wrote her some homely advice, telling 
her to count the cost and come to New 
York to a teacher she wanted and stay 
with him until she felt the same way 
about him she did about her teacher in 
Kansas City. I told her I thought the 
kind of “‘finish’’ she was expecting to 
get was about the surest finish a young 
person could acquire, and to avoid it with 
fear and trembling. She took my advice 
after the usual fashion—ignored it and 
wrote to ask me if I wouldn’t locate her 
a boarding-house in New York. I ar- 
ranged for her with a friend who had a 
flat up town and who would be a mother 
to her, and then wrote her that when she was ready to 
make the plunge we would receive her in New York 
with open arms. 

She is one of the loveliest girls in the world, whose 
family thinks she will have greatness thrust upon her 
if she isn’t careful. She used to have ambition of the 
right quality, but, great a blessing as ambition is, it 
grows rank and unbeautiful under the hot-house heat 
of indiscriminate flattery and begins to think that it 
can build Rome ina day. My charming little friend 
decided she would pass New York on her upward march 
and go to Paris instead, for a finishing touch from the 
master hand of Moszkowski. Two months with Mosz- 
kowski and then the concert stage. Nobody but an 
American, and a western American at that, would ever 
dream of it, andI declare I wish they wouldn’t, because 
it puts us in bad repute there in that earnest student 
quarter of Paris where life is lived for art’s sake; 
where everybody realizes that “‘ art is long and time is 
fleeting,’’ and where the joy of one good lesson learned 
often compensates fora life of devoted labor. I should 
like to fly off at a tangent and write for twenty-four 
hours about this spirit of “‘ work for the joy of the 
working,’’ which makes student life in Paris fascinating 
beyond everything, but this is a story of boarding- 
houses, and Paris has its interesting equivalent for the 
American institution of this name, and it is called the 
pension, 

Of course, all students in Paris do not live as most 
American students do. When an American youth 
thinks he is able to go abroad for study he is usually 
in a financial position to avail himself of unusually 
comfortable quarters, although there are many with 
limited means who soon drop into the ways of the regu- 
lar Parisian student. My memories of a pension in 
the student quarter of Paris are pleasanter than my 
memories of New York boarding-houses, but I may 
have been most fortunate. It was in the regulation 
French apartment house, with the inevitable great 
stone-floored corridor and court and the winding stairs 
leading to the roof. It had the massive iron doors 
opening on the street, which were closed promptly at 
ten o’clock every night by the concierge, at which 
hour that functionary also put all the lights out. If 
one went to the opera or to a theatre, one came home 
and stood outside this door ringing a bell which con- 
nected with the concierge’s apartment until that person, 
who corresponds to the New York janitor, and is no 
better, woke up and pulled the lever that made the 
door swing back. Then you must close it and it goes 
to with a bang whose hollow echoes follow you mock- 
ingly all the way up the dark winding stairs and are 
still vibrating in the court below when you close your 
window and turn up the light. The only way to stop 
them is to let your Venetian blind down witha slappety- 
slap that will wake up everybody in the building. No- 
body ever closed the outside door of a Paris apart- 
ment house without having this experience. The same 
noise in New York would call out the fire department. 

The first thing about a Parisian pension to place it in 
strong contrast to a New York boarding-house is the 
absolute cleanliness which reigns supreme in every 
corner. Everything looks clean and everything smells 
clean from the court-yard to the dining-rooms. Petit 
dejeuner, consisting of bread, butter, and coffee, is 
served every morning in the rooms, and then one has 
a long morning for work or play. At twelve-fifteen 
regular dejeuner is served in the dining-room and 
madam, who in every Paris pension acts very much 
like the sour matron of a girl’s boarding-school, ex- 
pects everybody to come promptly when the wheezy 
little femme de chambre raps on the doors one after 
the other and says in never-varying accents, ‘‘Ou se 
met a table, mademoiselle.’’ After one gets ac- 
quainted one hurries away in happy obedience to this 
call, because it is the first meal of the day and one 
hungry; besides, it is rather a nice company 
whole and dejeuner is the event of the day. 
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ACADEMIC PROCESSION AT THE INAUGURAL CELEBRATION OF THE BOYS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL OF JACOB TOME INSTITUTE. 












































DULANEY, OF MARSTON’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, BALTIMORE, WINNING THE HIGH JUMP AT THE 


GREAT INTERSCHOLASTIC MEET. 


BEST ENDOWED SECONDARY SCHOOL IN 


WALLER, OF BROWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PUTTING THE SHOT IN THE INTER- 


SCHOLASTIC GAMES. 


THE WORLD. 


OPENING OF A FINE NEW BUILDING, AND FEATURES OF THE INTERSCHOLASTIC MEET, AT JACOB TOME INSTITUTE, PORT DEPOSIT, MD. 


Down at the other end of the table is my young 
American friend, who is in Paris to ‘‘finish’’ her mu- 
sic. There are a great many of her and she is per- 
fectly harmless and mostly pretty, with a charm which 
is allan American girl’s own. Then there is another 
young American lady, of very uncertain age and very 
prominent teeth, who ‘‘ takes art’’ from ten to twelve 
every morning and ‘‘does Paris’’ in the afternoon. 
She speaks French with great self-assurance and an 
accent which sounds exactly like a couple of very 
large-footed ducks walking in soft mud. You wouldn’t 
think French could be made to sound like that, would 
you? Butit can. Then there were the two Spanish 
art students, who were like David and Jonathan, and 
the young French violin player with the pretty white 
teeth and bushy hair, who made beautiful love to 
madam’s pretty daughter, which made madam frown 
and spill things on the table-cloth. The young German 
girl, who wore the funny shirt-waists that were always 
separated from her skirt in the back and loose some- 
where around the neck, got a picture in the salon this 
year, I understand, and is winning success she seems 
peculiarly unfitted for. Then there were always some 
tourists who had dropped into the pension for a few 
weeks upon the recommendation of some agency and 
were full of interesting plans and anecdotes. 

Language made absolutely no difference. You might 
speak anything you wished, there was always somebody 
to act as your interpreter to everybody else, and the 
students who couldn’t speak French very well found 
this table intercourse of the greatest possible value, 
because everybody corrected and assisted everybody 
else with the greatest good nature and respectful sym- 
pathy. Dejewner was indeed an event, and delight- 
fully filled an hour and a half, after which the long 
sunny afternoon could hardly be anything but happy. 
A hundred and fifty franes per month sounds like a good 
bit of money, but in real money it is not quite thirty 
dollars, and that will get the best room and the star 
seat at the table in a Parisian pensim, and there are 
hundreds of students Who iive very comfortably and 
happily on a hundred francs a month. It can hardly 


be done, I think, in New York, but dear old New York 
has its glorious compensations, while Paris has its 
drawbacks, which each discovers for himself. It isn’t 
a bad idea for an American student to know somewhat 
of both, I think, but let us hope that the day may 
come when we will have a concentrated national stu- 
dent life and art centre like that which France adores 
in her glorious Paris. 
7 © 


Inaugurating a Million-dollar School 


HE RECENT inaugural celebration of the boys’ 
boarding-school of the Jacob Tome Institute, held 

at Port Deposit, Md., has aroused wide attention to a 
unique institution. Noted educators and public men of 
prominence spoke in praise of the school. Among 
these speakers were Provost Harrison, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, President Remsen, of Johns 
Hopkins University, President Denny, of Washington 
and Lee, Superintendent of Schools van Sickle, of 
Baltimore, Dr. Abercrombie, head master of Worces- 
ter Academy, Dr. McPherson, head master of the 
Lawrenceville school, United States Senator McComas, 
and Governor John Walter Smith, both of Maryland. 
The key-note of their addresses was that the Jacob 
Tome Institute, as the wealthiest secondary school in 
America, can afford to try experiments in secondary 
education, which most other schools, from their very 
lack of funds, cannot attempt. The Jacob Tome In- 
stitute was founded by Jacob Tome, one of Maryland’s 
most distinguished financiers. For the greater part 
of his life he lived in Port Deposit, where he made a 
notable fortune. He wished to devote the larger share 
of this to the service of education. Since his death, 
in 1898, has sprung up through his beneficence a board- 
ing-school for boys. Overlooking the Susquehanna 
River and Chesapeake Bay for thirty miles, on a bluff 
where three years ago waved a cornfield, now stands a 
magnificent set of stone buildings in the midst of park 
and garden land. Nearly $1,000,000 has been already 
expended on grounds and buildings. To-day an $80-, 
000 dormitory is under construction. Other fine build- 


ings will go up from year to year. The main building, 
Memorial Hall, cost $200,000. A fine running track 
has recently been made at great cost. There are ex- 
cellent baseball and football fields and boating facilities. 

In purposing to turn out useful boys the school real- 
izes the need of strong physical development; and 
under the direction of Mr. Charles E. Hammett experi- 
ments of much importance are now being conducted. 
All boys are given careful attention. The develop- 
ment of winning teams is not practiced to the exclu- 
sion of the weaker boys. Yet in the big interscholastic 
meet held during the celebration, in which twenty- 
three leading schools from Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia made about 
400 entries, the Tome team, an essentially inexpe- 
rienced lot, meeting outsiders for the first time, tied 
for second place amid schools that had had long track 
experience. In this meet many Maryland records 
were broken, and the interscholastic record in the hun- 
dred-yard dash, ten seconds, was tied, and the meet was 
the largest of the kind ever held in that part of the 
country. 

The school can afford to do many things on this 
scale. In the history of the United States only six 
men have given to an educational institution more 
largely than Jacob Tome, and then in every case to a 
college or a university. With a productive endowment 
of essentially $3,000,000 the school should have a bril- 
liant future. The faculty consists of twenty-five 
specialists, scholars from the best colleges and univer- 
sities of America and Europe. At the head is Dr. A. 
W. Harris, a teacher and administrator of eminent 
ability. 
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For Torpid Liver 
HoORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


TAKE it when your complexion is sallow, and you are 
troubled with constipation, malaria, and sick headache. 
It stimulates healthy liver activity, and improves the 
general health. An unexcelled strength-builder. 
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NAVAL STUDENTS LEARNING TO FIRE 
A BIG GUN. 
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DAILY ROUTINE OF STUDY, WORK, AND DRILL LEAVES LITTLE TIME FOR EMP’ Y RECRI ATIDN 
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MIDSHIPMEN AT STUDY IN THEIR 
SEVERELY PLAIN ROOM. 
Buffham & Co., Annapolis. 
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famous Naval Academy 


Gc A Day at Our | 
By Harry Beardsley 


| THE passenger car of the ‘‘jerk water’’ road, 

which runs from the. ** main line’’ down to Annap- 
olis, sat two youtns of about the same age. They 
were on opposite sides of the aisle. One of them was 
inert and placid, sitting well down in his seat rhe 
other was conspicuous on account of a shining, new, 
yellow suit-case, a brand-new hat, and a new “rain 
coat.’’ it was apparent that the suit-case, the hat, 
and the “* rain coat '’ were all bought at the same time 


This youth was tense and 
the the 
the window to the 


and for the 
nervous. 


Same occasion, 


His fingers drummed on back of 


seat. He glanced uneasily from 
passengers in the cat 

‘I guess he’s going to the academy, too,’’ drawled 
the placid boy. *“He seems to be kind of anxious 
about it."" The speaker turned and glanced lazily out 
of the window at the green trees and fields slipping 
by, and then added, in a different tone, “* Well, he’s 
got to buck up to it.’’ 

And so he has. The young man who goes to the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., 
*“bucks up to it’ for four years. 

There is no question about that. Those four years 
are a period of the strictest physical, mental, and 
moral discipline. Very little time is allowed for play 
or relaxation. For four years, with the exception of 
only a month every year, when the midshipmen are off 
on vacation, these young men who have undertaken a 
career in the navy are under the eyes of their masters. 

The life at the academy, the regulations which gov- 
ern these young training for the sea, be- 
come all the more interesting now that the American 
navy is beginning to assume at home a prominence 
which the position of the United States among the na- 
tions of the world warrants. 

This year the number of students at the academy is 
to be almost doubled. In June 325 new midshipmen 
begin their course. There are students in the 
naval school now. This will make a total of about six 
hundred and fifty midshipmen. Next year the num- 
ber will be increased to 800, for the officers of the navy 

only about fifteen hundred of them—are inadequate 
for the American fleet. Twice as many are needed. 

Let us look for a moment at the division of time in 
a week in the academy. The morning gun awakens 
the young midshipman at 6 oclock. He has thirty- 
five minutes to dress and appear for roll-call. When 
this is over he and his comrades march at once to 
breakfast. It is then about twenty minutes before 
7 o'clock. After breakfast a short prayer is offered 
by the chaplain. The meal is over by 7:30, and 
then there is the sick-call. Twenty minutes later 
the midshipmen must be in their rooms ready to go to 
their first recitation. At 7:55 they form and march to 
their classes in squads. At 8 o’clock they are called 
to order in their class-rooms. 

The actual work of the day has begun early ; and 
there has been no lagging or loafing. At the naval acad- 
emy the midshipmen are trained to walk witha quick 
step and at a lively gait. Themen in theclass squads 

from six to twelve each—march two abreast and 
in close formation. It does not take them long to go 
from one building to another. For each midshipman 
there are three recitation periods of two hours each. 
Half of each period is devoted to study, half to actual 
recitation in class. The first period is from 8 to 10 in 
the morning ; the second period from 10: 15 to 12:15; 
and the third period from 2 o’clock to 4 in the after- 
noon. Between 12:15 and 2, the midshipmen eat their 
dinner, and havea few minutes afterward for rest. At 
4 all the class work is over, but not the work of the 
day, for then comes the call to drill. 

Drill lasts an hour and a half ; and it is work, too, 
for the naval officer must know thoroughly the infantry 
and artillery practice of the soldier, as well as his own 
particular branch of the profession of being ready to 
fight. When his task is over, at 5: 30, the midshipman 
has an hour and a half of recreation. [his is the play- 
time of the day. The boys are then on the athletic 
field, engaged in football or baseball practice, depend- 
ing on the time of the year ; sailing in cat-boats on the 
harbor, or indulging in other amusements that they may 
choose. But during that hour they are not permitted 
to leave the grounds, and they are still under the rules 
governing general conduct. 

When 6:55 comes the men are called to supper; and 
at 7:30 the midshipmen must be in their rooms again 
and at their books. The study period is two hours 
long. There is a half-hour’s relaxation before bed- 
time, during which the young men may visit each 
other’s rooms, but at 10 o’clock all lights must be out. 

For five days in the week this is the unvarying 
routine, with the exception of two hours’ liberty Wed- 
nesday afternoon for the first class. On Saturday and 
Sunday there is achange. Varying with the length of 
time which they have spent in the academy, liberty is 
granted to all midshipmen on these two days of the 
week. The members of all four classes are permitted to 
leave the grounds after the roll-call to dinner, but they 
must return before the formation for supper. After 
the supper-call, the members of the first and second 
classes are given permission to go again beyond the 
academic limits, but they are required to* be back by 
9:30. They may or may not eat their supper at the acad- 
emy mess, as they desire, but they must always re- 
port for roll-call. In this way the authorities of the 
institution keep a finger on them. But this privilege 
of going out at night is not for the youngest men, 


men who are 
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the members of the third and fourth classes, who are 
not allowed to be away from the academy yard after 
Supper. 

On Sunday afternoon there is another liberty period 
It begins after the dinner forma 
giving the 


forall midshipmen 
tion, and ends with the call for supper 
students an opportunity to take their Sunday dinner out- 
side of the academy, which they frequently do, with 
parents who come to see them, or with friends. But 
no liberty is granted afterdark on Sunday. As on five 
days of the week, there is a study period then, from 
7:30 to 9:30, giving an opportunity for the preparation 
of Monday’s lessons. Thus is the week at the naval 
school made up—the regularity of clock-work, the 
watchfulness of the authorities never relaxing. To 
the *‘new boy ”’ this discipline may seem a bit severe ; 
but he will find that his *‘newness ’’ is taken into con- 
sideration ; that there is greater leniency toward him 
and his mistakes than toward older students, and that 
if he attends to business he will be able to learn the 
new things as fast as they come to him. 

For, attending Annapolis is a business, not a pastime. 
As soon as a midshipman passes his examinations and 
is enrolled in the academy he enters the service of the 
United States government. He is on its pay-roll, earn 
ing $500 a year, in addition to his “*keep.’’ The situa 
tion is, therefore, different from that in the usual col 
lege. Besides, the young man who enters the academy 
is assured a career for life; but in order to be fully 
prepared for it he must be willing to give up four years 
to good, hard work. The effect of the discipline of 
the institution is apparent at once. The young men 
are erect and trim of figure; they are wide-awake, 
active, and clean-looking. Their training makes them 
delightfully courteous and gentlemanly. They repre- 
sent, too, the typeof the best young Americans, which, 
it goes without saying, is an admirable type. 

Recognizing that there must be some outlet for the 
natural exuberance of youth—for only boys between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty are admitted to the 
academy—the authorities have made some special pro- 
visions. Chief among these are the ‘‘hops’’ given at 
the armory in the naval yard once every two weeks, 
from October to June, with the exception of the 
Lenten season. The “‘hops’’ are held on Saturday 
nights, and although the ‘‘middies’’ usually greatly 
outnumber the young ladies (a circumstance that is a 
misfortune for the *‘ middie*’ that is new and green 
and unacquainted), these dances are, nevertheless, 
looked forward to with impatience by the young men 
of the academy. I asked a midshipman this question : 

** When do you boys have the most fun during your 
life here at the academy ?’’ 

** At the ‘ hops,’ I guess,’’ he replied. 

On these occasions the students, their dress uni 
forms fitting their straight young bodies so well, make 
impressions, which though fleeting perhaps, are, never- 
theless, important while they last. And sometimes 
these impressions are allowed to deepen into some- 
thing else. The youth and the girl have opportunities 
to meet frequently during the two weeks’ interval be- 
tween ‘‘hops.’’ The public is admitted to the acad- 
emy grounds. In pleasant weather during the recrea- 
tion period of the day, between the drill and supper 
call, young women, sometimes accompanied by older 
women, are seen to stroll about under the great trees 
of the yard. Then a dapper young midshipman in his 
dark suit and becoming cap will appear and meet them; 
and, perhaps, the stroll will continue along the path 
known as ‘‘Love’s Lane’’; or the two or three, 
whichever the case may be, will sit down on the bench 
and talk quietly together. There is never any rollick 
ing in the academy yard, Discipline and decorum pre- 
vail at all times. 

For ‘‘hop’’ nights special time schedules are in 
force. At 8:15 the dancing begins. At exactly 11 
o'clock it ends. Members of the second, third, and 
fourth classes are given liberty after the “‘ hop” until 
11:20. The men of the first, or senior class, may re- 
main away from their rooms until midnight. It is as- 
sumed that some of the midshipmen may desire to 
escort some of the young ladies to their homes, but 
members of the second, third, and fourth classes say 
that it can’t be done in twenty minutes. The tyrants 
of Annapolis are the men who drive the hacks, which 
look like relics of frontier stage-coaches. These 
tyrant hackmen charge five dollars for the use of their 
vehicles on ‘‘ hop ’’ nights, an extortion which the au- 
thorities of the academy propose to end by forbidding 
midshipmen to ride in hacks. 

The great dining-room of the academy is an inter- 
esting sight at meal time. The midshipmen have 
marched to their places in military array, and when 
they are all seated in their uniforms at the long tables, 
the officer in charge is at a small, square table in the 
centre. The hungry boys fall to without delay. Dark- 
ies in white, bearing the food-laden trays, dart about 
with amazing alacrity. In the midshipman’s daily 
routine there is abundant exercise. It is necessary, 
therefore, that he should have plenty to eat. Fre- 
quently the academy menu includes meat three -times 


” 


daily. Sometimes eggs take the place of meat at 
breakfast. Following is the bill-of-fare for Tuesday, 
May 19th: 


Breakfast — Beefsteak, Saratoga potatoes, oatmeal, assorted bread, 
milk, cocoa, coffee, rolls. 

Dinner—Soup, roast beef and mutton, 
mashed potatoes, asparagus, bananas. 

Supper—Cold meat, potato salad, oatmeal, assorted bread, coffee, 
cocoa, milk, tea. 


with jelly, sugar-corn, 
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The menu is varied with each day, and is made up 
of foods that are and strength-giving. 
Highly-seasoned relishes to excite an appetite are un- 
necessary. Great taken in the inspection of 
meals, and a commissioned officer reports every day to 
the commandant on the quality of food, its cooking, 
and service. 

During his Saturday and Sunday liberty the mid- 
shipman has little temptation, should he have the de- 
sire, to stray from the straight and narrow path. 
rhere is a State law in Maryland against selling liquor 
to minors—which many of the midshipmen are—and, 
besides, a city ordinance in Annapolis—which claims 
10,000 inhabitants—against selling anything intoxicat- 
ing to the young men who attend the academy. 
‘*Sometimes the boys break loose, which is to be ex- 
pected,’ commented a citizen, “‘but they don’t do it 
often.”’ 

The young midshipmen are closely watched, and 
they know it. They are easily identified because they 
are always in uniform There is a heavy penalty for 
wearing *‘citizens*’’ clothes. According to common 
report, little infringement of discipline is seen, and 
this seems to be true particularly under the present 
administration of Captain W. H. Brownson, who is 
still in his first year as superintendent. 

The rules of deportment relate to personal hab- 
its as well as to conduct. The men are required, 
under penalty, to sweep and keep their own rooms in 
order and make up their own beds. Two men occupy 
a room; these have no carpets, and the furniture 
simply a table, washstands, two chairs, and two ward- 
is severely plain and of the same type in all 
rooms. No man is permitted to furnish an article of 
furniture. He must use those which the institution 
provides. If a midshipman fails to sweep his room 
or make up his bed, he is fined ten demerits. The 
shoes which he is not wearing must be in line under his 
bed. If they are scattered about on the floor promis- 
cuously, he is fined one demerit. An untidy washbowl 
or pitcher or tooth mug will cost him three demerits ; 
if there is a spot on the floor, demerits are charged for 
it. No pictures or decorations of any sort are per- 
mitted on the walls of the rooms, and if a student 
should violate this rule the picture would be ordered 
down, and failure to comply with the order would mean 
the removal of the picture by the officer in charge and 
demerits against the offending midshipman. And this 
rule against pictures has led to a curious custom. 

Nearly every youth who enters the academy brings 
from his home the photographs of father and mother; 
sometimes brothers and sisters, football teams, and num- 
bers of young girls, smiling or holding their heads on 
one side, or looking from the tops of theireyes. These 
photographs and sundry banners and insignia the young 
man wishes to keep in a place where he can see them 
frequently. During his first days in the academy these 
pictures fill him with a desolate longing, and bring the 
tears to his eyes. Afterward he does not think so 
much about them ; nevertheless, he places them, in the 
most artistic arrangement he can devise, on the inner 
side of the door of his wardrobe. When the wardrobe 
doors are open the photographs are displayed. When 
the doors are closed they are hidden. And the rules 
require that the doors be closed when the men are out 
of their rooms. 

Every day at 10:30 o'clock the officer in charge in- 
spects the rooms of the midshipmen. On Sunday the 
inspection is matle by the commandant himself. More 
serious than these are other offenses relating to habits 
and conduct. Drinking and smoking are, of course, 
forbidden. The penalty for smoking is ten demerits 
for the first offense, and 15 for the second. Tobacco 
for cigarettes the boys call ‘‘makes.*’ Sometimes 
when the wind is in the right quarter a man may blow 
smoke out of the window, and it will float harmlessly 
away without leaving the tell-tale odor in the room. 
This direction of the wind is, therefore, important, 
and is discussed by the midshipmen as the “* tendency.”’ 
Profanity is considered a serious offense at the acad- 
emy, and the penalty for an oath is_ twenty-five 
demerits. Playing cards is another, with the same 
punishment. Even having cards in one’s possession 
costs ten demerits. And it might be interesting to 
know that the United States government does not 
recognize solitaire as card-playing, since the academy 
imposes the same penalty for that as for having cards 
in one’s possession. A serious crime is ** Frenching,”’ 
leaving academic limits without permission. The 
punishment is fifty demerits. Insubordination is more 
serious still, costing a hundred demerits, or a trial by 
court-martial ; but hazing warrants dismissal from the 
academy. 

The United States government doesn’t like to have 
its young men get up late in the morning. If a man 
is tardy at breakfast roll-call he is fined ten demerits, 
while the same offense at dinner or supper costs only 
five. And no midshipman is permitted to go to bed 
until study hours are over at 9:30 without special pur- 
mission from the officer in charge. And these are som 
of the rules which show that in the smallest details 
the naval academy trains the naval officers in embryo. 

‘The purpose,’’ explained Captain Brow: ‘is 
broader than may appear. The midshipmen are here 
during the formative period cf their lives. The habits 
which they acquire, the character which they develop 
remain with them during their lives. V 

Continued on page 6+ - 
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‘is A FEATURE OF THE WORLD'S FAIR DEDICATION—ARRIVAL OF THE MONITOR “ ARKANSAS” AT ST. LOUIS.—James A. Fitzzerald. Missouri. 


bits AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—CALIFORNIA WINS. 
| SOME OF THE UNUSUAL AND PICTURESQUE PHASES OF THE WORLD REVEALED BY THE CAMERA. 








(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 646.) 
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N EXT TO 
‘ choice and 
congenial com- 
panionship of 
the human 
kind, and some- 
times in pref- 
erence to it, 
there is nothing 
that adds so 
much to the 
quiet and satis- 
Of Harvard, author of the interesting ‘ Essays fying joy of a 
1 Education period of rest 

and leisure, vol- 

untary or enforced, as the company of a delightful 
book; a book that provokes to high thoughts, to sweet 
fancies, and happy memories. Given such a volume and 
a sheltered nook under the trees or a quiet spot where 
the sea-breezes blow, together with a mind reasonably 
at peace with the world, and what more can a rational 
being ask as a condition for genuine happiness on a 
? Truly, under such conditions with 





summer afternoon ? 
the world without —the beauty of the leaves, the 


flowers, the sky, the voices of birds, the murmur of 


waters ——to complement and interpret the world 
within—the beauty of the poet’s vision, the charm of 
the novelist’s creation, the majesty of the philosopher’s 
thought—do good books come nearest to fulfilling the 
conception of the poet who speaks of such as “the 
chosen friends ’’ of his soul. 
a 
OMING DOWN to the practical question of the par- 
ticular books most to be desired for companion- 
ship in dolce far niente days, not a few difficulties pre- 
sent themselves inseparable from the great variety of 
tastes to be consulted and the wide and ever widening 
range of choice which the book markets of the day af- 
ford. If one is not disposed to resort to the old masters 
at such a time, or to adopt the excellent rule of read- 
ing ‘‘an old book whenever a new one appears,’’ the 
perplexities of the situation are measurably increased. 
For we may be sure that our judgment will be in no 
danger of serious question if our commendations are 
confined to such reading as may be found in Hugo, 
Scott, Ruskin, and Hawthorne: but when we venture to 
pick and choose for others from all the “‘ tangled and 
bewildering maze’’ of the latest and newest out- 
put of the literary mills, then may we rightfully fear 
that some may rise to charge us with prejudice, self- 
interest, or some other unworthy motive in the choice we 
make. In the face of this risk, however, and for the 
possible help it may afford to some inquiring and per- 
plexed reader, we have taken the hazard of choosing 
out from the long list of books produced within the 
past six or eight months a little list of our own, which 
appears in another column, comprising some forty 
titles of such books as, it seems to us, may most fitly 
enter into the programme of the summer’s pleasures 
and recreations. Asa matter of course, forty books 
are at least four times as many as the average person 
could read with either pleasure or profit in one sum- 
mer time, and the list is, therefore, long enough of 
itself to give considerable freedom of choice to the in- 
dividual reader. 
- 
()NE-HALF of our titles, it will be observed, are in- 
cluded under the head of fiction, and probably 
most readers will select for their own lists a still 
larger proportion. We have studiously avoided here 
several ‘‘problem’’ novels published within the past 
few months, for the simple reason that such fiction, 
however excellent of its kind, is not conducive to a 
restful or happy frame of mind. We have also sug- 
gested as many collections of short stories as possible, 
such as the volumes by Henry James, Miss Daskam, and 
Bret Harte, each of these being at the same time the 
writings of acknowledged masters of the short-story 
art. For stories of a specially lightsome and joyous 
sort, best calculated, perhaps, of all to while a *‘ happy 
hour away,’’ we would particularly commend the volume 
narrating the experiences of ‘* Lovey Mary,”’ the waif 
of the Cabbage Patch; the delightful adventures of 
Patty and her girl friends at college, Miss Daskam’s 
inimitable love tales, and Dr. Mitchell’s little comedy. 
Detective stories are always in order for many readers, 
and no recent American writer has achieved more con- 
spicuous success in this line of fiction than Anna Kath- 
erine Green, whose “‘ Filigree Ball’’ is as full of mys- 
tery and fearsomeness as the most exacting reader 
could desire. At least four novels in our list that 
every one should make a point of reading this summer, 
if they have not already done so, are Irving Bacheller’s 
latest and most charming story of Darrel, the tinker 
philosopher, Frank Norris’s tragedy of the Chicago 
wheat market, Frank T. Bullen’s breezy sea story, and 
Alice Brown’s “‘ The Mannerings,’’ her latest and long- 
est study of the quaint and quiet phases of New Eng- 
land life.» Among the new and less familiar names in 
our list we would call special attention to Mrs. Fremont 
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Older, the ¢ 
Prince,’’ a story of the sand-lot agitation, has many 
strong and attractive qualities, and also to the Danish 
romance, “‘The Ward of King Canute,’’ and the story, 
‘Dwellers in the Mist,’’ by a new Scotch writer, Nor- 
man MacLean, who promises to become another star in 
the constellation of the kailyard. As for the novels 
by Elliott Flower and Guy W. Carryl, we will only re- 
mark here that while both of these writers have been 
best known hitherto for their humorous skits and 
sketches, these stories are of a higher and more ambi- 
tious order; theyare excellent, but humor is not their 
only nor their predominating quality. 
. 
WE HAVE so far catered to the ‘‘ nature study”’ 
sameeaition of the day as to include seven new 
books of this order in our list, and if we had followed 
our own preferences and inclinations we would have 
made this group much larger, and others less. Noth- 
ing can give rarer pleasure, according to our way of 
thinking, than books like Miss Going’s studies of trees, 
and Neltje Blanchan’s and Mrs. Miller’s observations 
of bird-life, read when and where there is opportunity 
to compare these studies and observations with the ac- 
tual life of the fields and woods. Mrs. Bignell’s ‘‘My 
Woodland Intimates ’’ is the most discursive book in 
the list, the writer being evidently a close and sym- 
pathetic student of nature in all its moods and phases, 
including among her “‘intimates,’’ the birds, the 
flowers, the trees, and all the little creatures of the 
forests and the meadows. A more delightful com- 
panion than this book for a summer-day ramble we 
have not seen. The volumes by Mr. Weed and Miss 
Going supply a wealth of technical information, to- 
gether with much that is curious and entertaining, the 
former dwelling particularly on the lives of common 
butterflies, moths, and grasshoppers. 


UR LIST of miscellaneous books is headed by a 
translation of the latest work by Charles Wag- 


Summer-day 


‘alifornian writer, whose “‘ Socialist and the 





Choice Books for Vacation Times. 


Fiction. 


THE BETTER Sort. By Henry James. (1) 

DARREL OF THE BLESSED ISLES. By Irving Bacheller. (15) 

THE Grey Wic. By Israel Zangwill. (10) 

THE SPOILSMEN. By Elliott Flower. (16) 

WHEN Patty WENT TO COLLEGE. By Jean Webster. (7 

THE Pit. By Frank Norris. (2 

Lovey Mary. By Alice Hegan Rice. (7) 

A COMEDY OF CONSCIENCE. By S. Weir Mitchell. (7 

THE SOCIALIST AND THE PRINCE. By Mrs. Fremont Older. 
(3 

THE GREY CLOAK. By Harold McGrath. (5) 

MIDDLE-AGED LOVE Stories. By Josephine Daskam. (1) 

THE LicuTt BEHIND. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. (9 

THE WARD OF KING CANUTE. A Romance of the Danish 
Conquest. By Ottilie A. Liljencrantz. (12) 

THE FILIGREE BALL. By Anna K. Green. (5) 

THE MANNERINGS. By Alice Brown. (8 

THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. By Guy W. Carryl. (8) 

Suort Stories. By Bret Harte. (8) 

For A MAIDEN BRAVE. By C. C. Hotchkiss. (4 

A WHALEMAN’S WIFE. By F. T. Bullen. (4 

DWELLERS IN THE Mist. By Norman McLean. (11) 


Nature Study. 


My WoOoDLAND INTIMATES. By Effie Bignell. (13) 

WITH THE TREES. By Maud Going. (13) 

TRUE Brrp STORIES FROM My Notre-Booxs. By Olive T. 
Miller. (8 

TRAPPER Jim. By Edwin Sandys. (10) 

NATURE BIOGRAPHIES. By Clarence W. Weed. (2 

BIRDS THAT HUNT AND ARE HuNTED. By Neltje Blanchan. 


9 


Miscellany. 


THe Betrer Way. By Charles Wagner. (17 

LOMAI OF LENAKEL. A Hero of the New Hebrides. By 
Frank Paton. (11 

Tue Story or My Lire. By Helen Keller. (2 

HORACE GREELEY. By William Linn. (4) 

EXITs AND ENTRANCES. By Charles Warren Stoddard. (15) 

THE SouLs OF BLACK FoLk. By William B. Du®ois. (12 

WINTER INDIA. By Eliza R. Scidmore. (1) 

LIFE AND Destiny. By Felix Adler. (17) 

IN AND AROUND THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO 
RIVER IN ARIZONA. By George W. James. (6 

FIRE AND SworD IN SHANsI. fy E. H. Edwards. (11) 

A Few oF HAMILTON’s LETTERS. Selected by Gertrude 
Atherton. (4 

BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. By James Bryce. (4 

Essays ON EpucaTion. By Charles W. Eliot. (8) 

THE TRUE ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 4y William E. Curtis. (14) 


1. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2. Doubleday, Page & Co. 3. 
Funk & Wagnall’sCompany. 4. D. Appleton & Co. 5. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 6. Little, Brown & Co. 7. The Century Company. 
8 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 9. John Lane. 10. Macmillan 
Company. li. F. H. Revell Company. 12. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 13. Baker & Taylor Company. 14. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 15. D. Lothrop Company. 16. L. C. Page & Co. 17. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 











ner, the French 
evangelical 
preacher and 
writer, whose 
‘Simple Life ’”’ 
has created 
such a profound 
impression 
throughout the 
world. *“The 
Better Way,’ 
like its prede- 
cessor, is a W is edited a collection of Alexander Hat 
book full of ilton’s letters. 

sweet, inspir- 

ing, and helpful thoughts expressed in an original and 
striking way, the kind of a book upon which a medita- 
tive mind may feed in quiet hours and find strength and 
uplift therein. Wagner is something of a modern Pas- 
cal in simplicity of utterance and deep spiritual feeling. 
The author of *‘ Lomai of Lenakel ”’ is a son of the vet- 
eran Dr. John Paton, the patriarch missionary of the 
New Hebrides, and it is a true hero tale that he has to 
tell of Lomai, a converted savage of these Pacific isl- 
ands. Aside from its religious bearing and signifi- 
cance, the unique and thrilling experiences narrated in 
this volume make it intensely interesting for the gen- 
eral reader. 





MRS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 


= 
OUR NEW biographical works appear in this list, 
each of absorbing interest, but none having this 
quality in the degree attaching to the remarkable story 
of the marvelous life of Helen Keller, a book which is 
a revelation in itself, such as the world has never be- 
fore seen, of the possibilities of self-development latent 
in every human soul. Mr. Linn’s biography of Gree- 
ley is the most satisfactory study of the career of that 
famous journalist and public leader that has yet ap- 
peared and as entertaining as the story of his varied 
and eventful career could hardly fail to be. To his 
sketch of Lincoln, Mr. Curtis has brought a wealth of 
illuminative anecdote and incident, gathered up through 
a long and wide range of study and observation in 
American public life, as well as of personal acquaint- 
ance and association with many of Lincoln’s contem- 
poraries throughout his entire career. It may be 
doubted whether any living man is better qualified by 
reason of training and experience to write a popular 
biography of our first martyred President than Mr. 
Curtis. Mrs. Atherton’s selection of Hamilton’s let- 
ters have a biographical value also, and throw some 
interesting side-lights upon the character of the great 
Federalist. The collection of essays by President 
Eliot and that of Felix Adler, the well-known leader 
of the ethical-culture movement, have the stimulating 
and suggestive quality which belong to all the utter- 
ances of these men, who are among the clearest, most 
independent, and profound thinkers of our time. Dr. 
Adler’s book will be found particularly rich in cheer- 
ing and hopeful thought on the great problems of 
human life. 
a 
EORGE CRAM COOK’S novel, ‘‘ Roderick Talia- 
ferro ’’ (Macmillan), promises to rival in popu- 
larity “‘ The Four Feathers.’’ Like the latter, which 
has already won its way through several editions, it 
is a thrilling tale of love and adventure. Unlike it, 
the love and adventure are coristantly intermingled. In 
** The Four Feathers,’’ Harry Feversham’s adventures 
take place chiefly in Egypt, and are related to the 
heroine in England. But nearly all of Roderick Talia- 
ferro’s exciting escapes from the hatred and the 
vengeance of de Castro take place in or near the pres- 
ence of Felise. Love scenes are more plentiful in Mr. 
Cook’s book, though there is no scene to match that 
superb one in “‘ The Four Feathers’’ where hero and 
heroine part. 
a 
OOKS OF a sort entirely different from the others 
in this group are Charles Warren Stoddard’s 
charming observations of men and things, and Mr. 
James’s beautifully illustrated volume descriptive 
of the wonders of that most wonderful region 
of the American continent, the magnificent and 
mighty cafion of the Colorado. The scenery of this 
region has often been described before, but by no one, 
to our knowledge, more graphically or with keener 
eye to its artistic beauty, than by Mr. James in this 
volume. 
a 
‘THERE HAVE been in the past, both in life and in 
fiction, cases of mysterious disappearances which 
baffled the police and the reader—but for sheer, un- 
adulterated mystery nothing can surpass “‘ The Mys- 
tery of Murray Davenport,’’ the new novel by Robert 
Neilson Stephens, published by L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston. 
e 2 


STRONG and better men and women are those who °1s\ 
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LARGEST CLASS THAT EVER WAS GRADUATED AT VASSAR COLLEGE. 


THE 222 FAIR STUDENTS WHO RECEIVED DIPLOMAS AT THE RECENT COMMENCEMENT AT AMERICA’S FAMOUS COLLEGE FOK WOMEN I ' 
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Captain Quiroga 


NAVAL NURSERY OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


ARGENTINE SCHOOL-SHIP “* PRESIDENTE SARMIENTO,” CAPTAIN BELISARIO P. QUIROGA, LEAVING LA LUZ, LAS PALMAS, ON HER VOYAGE TO NEW YORK FROM BUENOS AYRES.— Brutos. 

















ONE OF THE SUMMER SEASON’S THEATRICAL ATTRACTIONS. 


GROUP OF PLAYERS IN “ THE BLONDE IN BLACK,” WHICH PUTS FORWARD BLANCHE RING AS STAR, AT THE <NICKERBOCKER. FROM THE LEFT: CHARLES BOWERS, ROSE BEAUMONT, HARRY 
CONOR, ALBERT HART, BLANCHE RING, VIOLET HOLLS, MAX FREEMAN, REINE DAVIS, AND WILMER BENTLEY.—AHail. 
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In the World of Sports 


By H. P. Burchell 











HOME-BUILT 
AUTOMOBILES 
An interest- 
ing feature of 
the rapid prog- 
WILLIAM P. 8. ZARLE, OF COLUMBIA, WIN- ress which is 
NER OF 100-YARD DASH AT 
TRAVERS ISLAND 








being made in 
auto mobiling 
and automo- 
bile building, is the increasing number of vehicles 
which are now being built to the order of individ- 
uals or in many cases by their intending owners. 
All of the essential parts of the ordinary patterns of 
motor vehicles are now manufactured in large quan 
tities, and complete sets of finished parts, ready to 
assemble, may be bought of the principal dealers 
in that line of goods, and may be put together in 
any well-equipped repair shop. Certainly if the en- 
tire work of assembling is done to order, the expense 
to the buyer will probably exceed that of the ready- 
made machine, but in case the intending automobilist 
is handy with tools and gives his own time to the work, 
he can save the assembler’s profit, which is generally 
having the satisfaction o 


a considerable one; beside f 
knowing every detail of the construction of the vehicle. 
Of course the easiest and cheapest vehicle to build is 
the ordinary light gasoline runabout, such as is gener- 
ally sold for about $700, which is not only 
the most popular, but also the most eco- 
nomical to operate. A complete set of 
finished parts for a vehicle of this type, 
including gasoline engine, running gear 
with tires, transmission device, tanks, 
chain, pipes, etc., will cost $375. To this 
must be a Ided the cost of the body, 
which is too bulky to carry in stock, but 
which can be built by any wagon-builder 
from the working drawings, and which 
will make the total cost about $400. If, 
however, the intending builder has access 
to an ordinarily well-equipped machine- 
shop, and so buys the engine, transmis- 
sion device, and gear in the rough instead 
of finished, this cost may be reduced 
about one-half, or to about $200. Over 
$100 could be saved on the engine alone, 
as the complete castings cost only $2 
while the price of the finished engine is 
$135, the difference representing the 
labor of finishing and assembling the 
parts. A small steam carriage of the runabout type 
is more expensive to build on account of the more 
complicated mechanism, and the complete set of parts, 
excepting the body and the water tank, will cost 
about $488. Almost any carriage builder will fur- 
nish the body and any coppersmith the water tank, 
and the entire expense of assembling will be about 
$550. The usual price of a ready-made vehicle of this 
type is about $750. The saving by buying and finish- 
ing rough parts would be slight, and probably not much 
over $50, as little besides the engine could be bought 
in the rough. For a touring car of the well-known 
French pattern, with low frame and tonneau body, the 
complete list of parts excepting the body and tires 
costs $623.25, while the body and tires would cost, say 
$200, making a total cost of a little more than $800. 
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ALEXANDER 

















IRWIN, OF NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB, RUBBING DOWN SAM 
JONES, WINNER OF THE HIGH JUMP AT THE TRAVERS 
ISLAND GAMES.—Farle 














MC CHESNEY WINNING THE HOTLY-CONTESTED HARLEM HANDI- 
CAP AT CHICAGO Wright 
The usual price of a complete vehicle of this sort is 
about $1,200. 
_ 

CYCLING HISTORY REPEATED IN AUTOMOBILING. 
Automobiling is repeating the history of cycling with 
such remarkable closeness in almost every detail, both 
as a sport and an industry, that the question is often 
asked if the present period of expansion will be fol- 
lowed by a collapse as complete and as disastrous as 
was that of the cycling boom of a few years ago. 
Few, if any, bicycle makers ever made all the parts of 
their machines, and a majority of them were mere as 
semblers, purchasing tubing or entire frames, hangers, 
cranks, pedals, hubs, spokes, rims, tires, saddles, brakes, 
handle-bars, etc., from various makers of these parts, 
so that in some cases the name plate was the only 
really distinctive part of the machine. The same pro 
cedure is possible in the making of automobiles, and, 

; has been shown, complete sets of parts for motor 
vehicles may now be purchased at prices which show a 
very good profit to the 
bought in quantities and sold at 
Careful observers, w! 


assembler, especially when 


prevailing price 


admitting that the sport, like 

















the arrest of 
the offender. 
«a 

THE PAss- 
ING OF YALE’S 
CHAMPION W. E. SCHUTT, WHO RECENTLY BROKE THE 
TEAM. The INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORD FOR THE 
disbanding of TWO-MILE RUN.— Earle. 
the Yale track- 
team for the season, after winning the Harvard 
dual and the intercollegiate meets, saw the last in 
Yale athletics of several men whose services have 
been most important in winning Yale _ victories. 
E. T. Glass, the shot- putter and football guard, 
finished his university career, as did F. G. Beck, 
whose remarkable shot-put of 46 feet, placed the 
record for that event at a figure that should stand 
unchallenged for some years. Beck has won the Har- 
vard-Yale dual meet shot-put twice, and the inter- 
collegiate twice, last year and this year, not only tak- 
ing first place but making the record for intercol- 
| Glass will be in college next year, 
















lemiate athletics 
but is no longer eligible for football or track games. 
His loss next fall in football will be most severely felt, 
as he is par exce llence the best football player Yale 
has had in years. Moulton, the fast sprinter, who 
was beaten by Schick, of Harvard, in both the 100 and 
220- yard runs in the dual games, and 
then turned the tables in the intercol- 
legiates, will also leave college this year, 
as will Franchot, the two-miler, Thomas, 
the hurdler, and Fulton, the broad-jump- 
er. The loss of these men will mean a 
weak track athletic team next season— 
one of the weakest, in fact, that Yale has 
had in some years, unless new men turn 
up with the incoming class. 
| | THE ‘TROTTING-TEAM RECORD IN 
DANGER. — Two millionaire horsemen 
have their hearts set upon securing the 
world’s trotting-team record. The pres- 
ent record of 2:124 was established some 
years ago by Belle Hamlin and Honest 
George, and remained unequaled until 











last year, when E. T. Bedford drove Be- 





WINTON, THE EXPERT AUTOMOBILIST, IN HIS NEW BULLETT HORIZONTAL-CYLINDER 


EIGHTY-HORSE-POWER MACHINE. Van Oeyen. 


any other that has ever obtained the favor of a fickle, 
amusement-loving public, will pass through a period of 
rise and decline, do not look for any such experience 
as the bicycle industry passed through. In the first 
place, the warning of that experience is still borne in 
mind, and the present high prices and insufficient sup- 
ply of motor vehicles are due to the conservatism of 
the manufacturers in regulating the production, quite 
as much as to the large demand for the vehicles. In 
the second place, the amount of capital necessary to 
engage in the business is much larger and is sufficient 
to deter those with small means from venturing into 
the making of motor vehicles. Finally, it is pointed 
out that the prices of the vehicles will never be suffi- 
ciently low to make them as widely popular as were 
bicycles, and though the wealthy enthusiasts who im- 
port expensive racing machines may eventually tire of 
the sport, the demand for vehicles for touring and or- 
dinary pleasure use and for business purposes is grow- 
ing naturally and steadily, and is unlikely to be affected 
by any loss of popularity of the sport among the very 
wealthy classes. 
a 

THE AUTOMOBILE SCORCHER CONDEMNED. —The 
fact that the automobile scorcher is the worst enemy 
of the sport, and that it is the duty of the automobil- 
ists themselves to take measures for his suppression, 
has now become generally admitted, and the number of 
automobile clubs which have taken official action in the 
matter is steadily increasing. The executive com- 
mittee of a New England club has voted that the driv- 
ing of automobiles in excess of the speed limit, and 
any violation of the laws governing automobiling, is 
disapproved of by the club, and that any member con- 
victed of driving his automobile in excess of the legal 
rate of speed may be expelled. The president of a 
Western organization saw a local chauffeur driving a 
touring-car almost at top speed through the heart of 
the city, and he immediately swore out a warrant for 


may and York Bay in exactly the time 
made by the Village Farm pair. Mr. 
Bedford’s success has drawn C. K. G. 
Billings and S. V. Harkness into the com- 
petition, and the consequence is that Mr. Billings will 
have Lou Dillon, his famous green trotting mare, and 
The Monk, 2:052, pointed toward a new record, while 
Mr. Harkness has instructed his trainer, Ed. Benyon, 
to prepare Fereno, 2:07?, and Ozanam, 2:08, the 1902 
Transylvania winner, for similar work. The only dif- 
ference between the attempts of these two pairs will 
be that Mr. Billings will drive his own horses, while 
Benyon, a professional, will hold the reins over the 
Harkness pair. No dates have yet been named for the 
attempts, but it is known that Mr. Billings will drive 
at the Cleveland matinées, and that Mr. Benyon will 
make his trials at some grand-circuit meeting. These 
attempts to lower the record for fast teams will doubt- 
less arouse much interest, and will prove good drawing 
features at the tracks where the horses will be driven. 




















COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY RELAY TEAM, WHICH WON THE TWO-MILE 
RACE FKOM THE NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB TEAM AT 
THE TRAVERS ISLAND GAMES.—HZarle. 
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HEAVY STEEL RAILS OF UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
AT MANHATTAN, KAN., BENT, BROKEN, 
AND DISPLACED 


Ib f (ottage Studio 


ONE OF THE ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD TRACKS AT 
MANHATTAN, KAN., LIFTED BODILY AND THROWN 
ON THE OTHER BY THE FURIOUS WATERS 


Wolf Cottage Studio 




















_——} 


























SAVING LIVE STOCK IN A TREMENDOUS FLOOD ON THE DES MOINES RIVER DELTA. ROCK ISLAND TRACKS AT MANHATTAN, KAN., UPHEAVED AND TANGLED WHERE THE 
LEVEES BROKE, AND CITY OF ALEXANDRIA, MO., AND 125,000 ACRES OF FER- RUSHING WATER HAD BEEN DEEP.—UNION PACIFIC DEPOT AND 
TILE LAND IN MISSOURI AND IOWA WERE SUBMERGED.— Rogers. CARS IN BACKGROUND.— Wolf Studio Company. 





























PECULIAR RAILROAD WASHOUT AT EAST ST. LOUIS, OPPOSITE ST. LOUIS, MO., BY THE BIGGEST FRESHET IN THAT SECTION FOR SIXTY-TWO YEARS.—(Courtesy of the Globe-Democrat. 


FREAKS AND PHASES OF THE WESTERN FLOODS. 
FANTASTIC WRECKAGE OF LEADING RAILROAD LINES BY THE RUSHING DELUGE. 
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Spencer Trask & Co. | 


BANKERS 
William & Pine Sts., New York 


Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 


INCORPORATED 1885 


The Real Estate 
Trust Company 


of Philadelphia 


S. E. CORNER CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS 





CAPITAL (Full Paid) . . .$1,500,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS. $1,300,000 


Acts as Registrar, Transfer or Financial Agent 





for Corporations and as Trustee under 





Corporation Mortgages. 





PRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 





No creditor can touch the proceeds of 
a life insurance policy: 
The wife and the family have a prior 
attachment—that is, if issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


FREE! FREE! 





THE NEW YORK BANKER. 

Leading independent mining and financial paper giv 
ing all the news from all the mining districts, and con 
taining latest and most reliable information « mm the =. 
ing and oil industries, principal companies, listed anc 
unlisted stocks, dividends, prices, etc. Every investor 
should have it We will send it free for three months 
upon request. A. L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, 


New York. 





“THIS BEATS NEW JERSEY’’ 
Charters Procured under South Dakota laws for a 
few dollars. Write for Corporation laws, blanks, by- 
laws, and forms to Puitip Lawrence, late Ass’t Sec’y 
ot State, Huron, S. D., or Room K, 2oth Floor, 220 


Broadway, New York. 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Brit- 
i 





Information, Quotations, 
and Reports on Washing- 






sh Columbia, and South 


Dakota Mines and Mining Stocks. I guar- 
antee correctness. Big profits —— only 
by reliable information. Address 


A. G. HANAUER, Spokane, Wash. 


Cash for Your 
Stocks 


Have you any oil, mining, indus- 
trial or stocks of any kind you 
want to sell? 


We can Sell Your Stocks 
for Cash 


Weare in the business and know 

how and where to do it, and can 
get more money for them than 
you can yourse We frequently make cash sales of stock 
that the own vs considered worthless. If we cannot get 
the price you ask, you are under no obligation tosell. You 
control your stocks all the time. 

It is our business to know about stocks. We get inside 
information that the public eannot reach ot age ry that 
proves the value and salability of the stocks. e thus 
make sales where others would fail 

We have clients who are looking for stocks of all kinds 
that we ean recommend upon investigation. Yours can be 
sold, if you place them in our hands. 


Write for Full Particulars of our 
Original Plan 


Costs you nothing to find out how we can be of service to 








you. In writing, give us the 
name of the company, and num 
ber of shares held by you. 


Do not delay in writing us, as 
we may have a purchaser for 
your stock to-day 


Ludwick & Ludwick, 
Investment Bankers, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Suite 45, Fourth National Bank 
Building 
References: Bradstreet’s, Old 
National Bank, Grand Rapids 


Savings Bank, National City 
Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Tourists. 


fue NICKEL PLATE ROAD now selling special 
excursion tickets to Denver, Salt Lake, Hot Springs, 
and other tourist resorts in Texas, Colorado, Minne- 
sota, lowa, the Dakotas, etc., at greatly reduced rates. 


Unsurpassed train service. Inquire of A . Eccle 
stone, D. P. A., 285 Broadway, New York City, or R. 
E. Payne, General Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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than a year ago, 
would have to 
liquidation with much 
along the line. That 
prediction been justified, and many 
of my readers have written to thank me 
for advices that saved them from serious 
loss. I now make another and equally 
interesting prediction, and that that 
within a year, possibly in much less time, 
the prosperous outlook for business in the 
United States will disappear. We are ap- 
proaching a period of what usually 
called hardtimes. The evidences of it are 
clear to every experienced and intelligent 
observer. 

Does anybody deny that the prosper- 
ous condition of the copper market, em- 
phasized by the boom in copper shares 
two years ago, has disappeared? Note 
the recent statement that the shrinkage 
in the copper stocks, from the high point 
of 1901 to the recent low point, aggre- 
gates a quarter of a billion dollars. With 
this statement comes another, to the effect 
that the large brass mills of New Eng- 
land, which, in the early months of the 
current year, were so crowded with work 
that they were running day and night, 
have suddenly discovered that business is 
very slack. Because of labor troubles 
and business unrest, orders are being 
countermanded, and the brass mills have 
hardly sufficient work to keep them busy 
during the hours of the day. Night runs 
are no longer necessary. Does this por- 
tend better things for the copper market ? 

In the iron trade prices are still de- 
clining, and the first evidences of a seri- 
ous situation are found in the closing of 
the smaller furnaces which find their 
operation unprofitable under existing cir- 
cumstances. The larger furnaces, com- 
peting with each other for tardy orders, 
must continue to cut prices. So much for 
another great industry. News dispatches 
announce that Southern cotton mills, in- 
cluding many in Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Georgia, are closing because of the 
high price of cotton. The mills in New 
England, because of labor troubles and 
slackening orders, have not been run- 
ning full. Thus is stagnation threatened 
in one of our greatest industries, not 
localized, but covering States in the North 
and the South. 

Announcement is made that the Van- 
derbilt system, following the example of 
the St. Paul, Erie, Baltimore and Ohio, 
Atlantic Coast line, Lehigh Valley, Wa- 
bash, and others, has decided not to 
carry out its extensive plan of improve- 
ments, and will do only such work as is 


more 
market 


prices 


has 


is 


is 


absolutely necessary. Even necessary 
work is to be cut down to the lowest 
limit. All railroads are beginning to 


curtail or recall orders for new equip- 
ments, and we are hearing no more about 
the tremendous car shortage, or the 
placing of orders for new cars, and the 
making of contracts for a vast tonnage 
of new steel rails and a great number of 
new locomotives. Thus we see a halt 
called all along the line of copper, iron 
and steel, cotton, and in the railway 
world. Confidence is the basis of pros- 
perity, and the lack of confidence, the 
distrust of the future, is the basis of hard 
times. 

Is there anything in sight to restore 
confidence? Every conservative bank is 
advising its customers to move cautiously. 
Foreign financiers, distrusting the situa- 
tion in the United States, are refusing to 
renew loans in this country on the gener- 
ous basis of the past. The Imperial 
Bank of Germany has unexpectedly and 
significantly marked up its interest rate. 
The financial disquiet in France, spring- 
ing out of the spread of socialistic ideas, 
is leading to a general sense of insecurity 
and a hesitation to embark in new enter- 
prises at homeor abroad. Terrible floods, 
minimizing good crop prospects in one 
section, and extensive droughts, paralyz- 
ing the agricultural industry in another 
section of the country, offer no cheer to 
the hopeful man. 


Great railway interests are bitterly | 
Atlantic and | 


both on the 
and instead of gentle- 


antagonistic, 
| Pacific coasts, 


men’s agreements we are having un- 
gentlemanly fights. The law is being in- 
voked in the Federal and State courts 


against combinations of railways and of 
industrial properties, and capitz . 
timid, is disquieted and fearfu With 
money in demand all over the roar New 
York banks find themselves with scarcely 
any reserve, and with loans reaching un- 
precedented figures; and all this within a 
month or two of the time when the West 
and the South will be asking for funds 
to move the new crops. Our exports are 
diminishing, our imports continue un- 
usually heavy, labor is clamorous for bet- 
ter pay on the eve of a presidential elec- 
tion, and both the political parties are 
making too much, as they always do, of 
the labor vote. An extra session of Con- 
gress to consider measures for financial 
relief is expected in November, to 
followed by the regular session in Decem- 
ber, at which anti-protection and anti- 
trust legislation will play an important 
part. Everything seems to tend to create 
and intensify rather than to remove and 
repress distrust. Is it surprising that 
the outlook is regarded with fear and the 
result with apprehension ? 

Let no one me a prophet of 
evil because I speak with frankness and 
earnestness. No man isinfallible. Every 
one is liable toerr. There are those who 
believe that prosperous times will con- 
tinue, with some dullness, however, until 
some time after the presidential election, 
if that election not 
change in the administration 


always 


be 


consider 


signalize a 
at Wash- 


does 


ington. But this I can say to those who 
are most apprehensive of the future, 
that times are never as hard as most 


be. 


Through all 
business has 


people fear they will 
our periods of depression, 
gone on, money has been made, people 
have lived and had a fair share of the 
joys of life. So it will beagain. There 
are those who argue that hard times are 
necessary to the best welfare of the 
ple. They curb the rashness of the spec- 
ulator ; they strengthen the conservatism 
of the investor ; they teach the business 
man lessons of economy, and, above all, 


peo- 


they impress, as nothing else can, upon 
the laboring masses the need for cau- 
tion, conciliation, and common sense. 


Labor has much to answer for in connec- 
tion with the present condition of affairs 
that threatens the continuance of pros- 
perity. Labor has been taught the les- 
son of adversity once or twice during the 
present generation; but, as I have said 
before, the American people read too 
much, especially of sensational news- 
papers, and they think altogether too 
little on their own account and for their 
own good. 


‘Oo. L. ’ Brooklyn, N. Y.: None is given. 

i Je arsey City: I certainly would not advise 
it if you are seeking an investment. 

3. F. D.,”’ Philadelphia: Two dollars received. 
You are on my preferred subscription list for six 
en, 

’ Holly Springs, Miss.: Missouri Pacific and 
Norfoik and Western, on sharp declines, look among 
the best. 

“Pp.,”’ Fort Worth, Tex.: The preliminary note of 
this de partment te Ils what my preferred list means. 
Write me again if you do not understand it. 

K.,”’ Groton, Vt.: Two dollars received. You 
are continued on my preferred subscription list for 
six m¢ mths. 

*S. H.,”” New York: There is absolutely nothing 
in the proposition. If there was it would not have 
to be peddled around under cover. 

a 3.,’” Pennsylvania: 1. The American Fi- 
nance and Mortgage Company, crany other company 
that guarantees profits and promises no losses, guar- 
antees entirely too much. 2. Nothing to its credit. 
3. Leave it alone. 
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June 25, 1903 
~ W.F.,” Pi iladelphia Usuall juidation, when 
extensive ignalize < ep i hea i I ihen 
the market isa purchase rhe genera j 
financial outlook is not such as to warrant an enten- 
ive rt “ price 
J New York I have already expr 
the that department store hould not be 
mitt a savings-! I r < 
were place the latter are inder the cr 
upervision of the State iperin te ent } 
( Des Moines, Ia I do not belie 
Steel Trust will be able t as gf ear! 
this year as last. The preceding quarterly stat 
ment wa not a good one, | Ww were promised 
something better to come It } not veta ed 
~ H.,”” Newark, N. J l.Iw d have tt Xv 
do with it 2. No Compal! it do a i 
of a legitimate busine ire rated | the res 
agencie Don’t be deceived by extravaga 
uch as the one you send me rhe 
them. Printing paper is cheap ar es are cheaj 
“C.,”” Galveston, Tex 1. I know of ife 
idend-payer in which to trade on tl 4 le n 
declines, than Manhattan Elevated Wi an abur 
dant margin, you can follow your vith ifety 
if you have resources 2. Spencer ~_— k & Co., W 
liam and Pine Streets. are members of the New 
York Stock Exchange 
“ B.,”’ Cincinnati: You are continued on my pre- 
ferred subscription list for three mont} Com- 
plaint noted 1. Inside intere eemed be pic 
ing up Amalgamated around 50. It too much of a 
gambler’s stock for me to advise with safet 
Sugar preferred is regarded more as an investment 
than a speculation, though it is an industria I 
would not be in a hurry to buy until the liquidatior 
has gone further 
“ W.,”’ Superior, Wis.: One dollar received. You 
are continued on my preferred subscription list f 
three months. The condition of the bond market 
depends upon the condition of the money market 
Stagnation in business usually means cheap money, 
and cheap money generally goes into investment 
bonds. For that reason many are advising the pur- 
chase of U. P. convertibles and other four per cent 
bonds having merit and selling under par 
““S.,”’ Stambaugh, Mich.: I have already repeat- 
edly called attention to the preposterous nature of 
its offers, and the absolute unreliability of its guaran- 
tees Remem ber that all the get-rich-quick con- 
cerns apparently made profits when the began, 
but, as has just been revealed in the case of the 
Franklin syndicate, now before the New York 
courts, the dividends were not paid from earnings, 
but outof the money of the customer Of course 
the end must come to all such enterprise 
“E. W.,”’ Philadelphia 1. If] pro- 
tect my holdingsin U. P., U. G. I é tis 
factory dividend-payer, I w« ce the 
shares ataloss. 2. B.R > k: ok enamine end 
and if the pool should give way, strong a rid 
to be, little protection would be left for the stock 
Everything depends upon the maintenance of the 
pool 3. The cheap speculative tocks to which you 
allude would, in case of a panicky market, suffer a 
very sharp decline. That would be the time to even 
up 
“C. W New York While Southern Pacific 
looks che ap, compared with its former selling price, 
no one knows whether the controlling interests pur- 
pose to declare dividends upon it or not. While, 
speculatively, it is favorably regarded, it would be 
safer to buy stocks paying dividends, and which, 
under continued stress, would thus meet their inter- 
est charges; stocks such as Norfolk and Western, 
Missouri Pacific, Pennsylvania, Union Pacific pre- 
ferred, Manhattan Elevated, and Northern Securi- 
ties. 
Hancock’ While Texas Pacific has had a 
serious drop and probably is selling for all it is in- 
trinsically worth, there is no doubt that if the Gould 


reorganization scheme should be carried out it would 


be beneficial to T. and P. Whether it will be 
carried out or not is conjectural. If you are 
able to hold it and to even up in case the market 
has a panicky decline, you might get out better. On 
general principles, I do not believe that it is a good 


time to hold on to non-dividend-paying and cheap 
speculative stocks. These will surely suffer during 


a period of business depression such as many antic- 
ipate. 
“tT... Washington: 1. I do not think that the 


holders of the Smelter-trust shares need be worried 
over the announcement of the organization of a new 
smelting and refining company with $30,000,000 cap- 
ital. This is not an auspicious time for the organ- 
ization of new trusts. 2. The last quarterly report 
of the Sloss-Sheffield Company showed a surplus of 
over $2,000,000, but a amount charged off for de- 
preciation is light. The report that a syndicate 
has offered to = aE. the $75,000,000 new Penn- 
sylvania stock at 120 was widely circ ulated and gen 
erally credited. The stock looked cheap at the de- 
cline, but there was an indisposition to buy it even 
at. the appare — low price. 

* Banker,’ Louis: 1. While it is true that some 
of the anieat investment stocks have had a tre- 
must be re- 
membered that all of them are still a good way off 
from the prices at which they sold in time of depres- 
sion. I do not say that they will go back to the 
same low plane ; but if we have hard times, railroad 
earnings will at once reflect that fact, and decreased 
dividends will be in order. There has been some 
good investment buying on the recent decline, but 
there is no basis now for an expectation of a rising 
market. It may have a sharp upward movement, 
due to investment purchases, and to a short interest, 
but the rise cannot be long sustained until the 
liquidation has been emphasized by some culminat- 
ing drop. 2. Ido not believe that Amalgamated is 
earning six per cent., but as no reports are now 
made, for public information, you can guess as well 
as I can. 

Continued on following page. 
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blishe ed 
ablished 1 75° 


Our pamphlet, fully 


lescribes the met 


‘6 Practical 


Wall seb ays oe 


Trading Rule,” “The 

Street : i of Stop Os 
MALLETT & WYCKOFF 
=o TEN WALL STREET 


New York 





Where to 


INVEST 


After Investigation !!! 


ind I will tell 
make money 


Ser 


rit 


you 
by a 


1 me name 
in opportunity to 
investment. 


your 
ot 
safe, 


I will dothis: | will send you 
full and complete information that will 
enable you to intelligently investigate the 
investment first, and if invest, guar- 
antee to refund your money if you do not 
find the investment as represent d. 


sure 


you 


I will also dothis: [If you 
and your friends invest a certain amount, 
I will send you to see the property in full 


operation, making money for you. The 
expenses will be mine. 

Send me your name now. iI will 
do the rest. 


F. WALLACE WHITE, 
G-609 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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LESLIE’S 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 






Continued from preceding page 
Ship-building No 
5. St New York: It looks so 
S Philadelphia No; don’t be in a hurry 
B Mobile, Ala Liquidation not complete 
J Lee, Ma Stand where you are for the 
present 
X.Y¥.Z Skinner’s Eddy, Penn No; not ar 
estment 
E. W Philadelphia 1. No rating. 2. Unfa 
rable Note request 
J. M Princeton, Ill I would advise you t 
eave the property severely alone 
Ww. I M Newark 1. Neither is rated 
Keep out of the market at present 
Sub ber Jersey City Impossible to obtai 
authentic information Better leave it alone 
Dorothy’ l. ladvise against trading on margir 
it ich a market rhink better of Amalgamated 
E. F. D Dalla You are on my preferred sub 
cription list for one year Inquiries will be an 
wered at any time 
“J. H.,” Cincinnati You are on my preferred 
ibscription list for fifteen months. Thanks for 
your compliment, but I don’t smoke 
uy Ry sutte Many have averaged on Amal 
gamated around 50 and are prepared to make addi 
tional purchases on each heavy decline 
“ R.,”’ Springfield, Ill.: An increased short interest 
may give the market a spasmodic advance, and enable 
yu to minimize ur losses se a little patient 
A. L. B.,”” New York The fact that the Metro- 
politan people were reluctant to open their books 
has made investor ispiciou I would rather have 
Manhattan Elevated 
‘ ® oy umberland, Md.: The newest book and 
one of the best is ““ Moody’s Manual of (¢ oe yratic 
Securitie for 1903,’ sold by the Moody Publis +o 
Co ) Nassa u Street, New York 
uM cE. P Syracuse: Northern Securities or 
Union Pacific preferred would be better than Atchi- 
son preferred. The earnings of the latter system 
are bound to show a decline 
“ A. B. M.,”’ Brooklyn: You are on my preferred 


subscription list for six months. Stocks are always 
a purchase, asa rule, after some unexpected incident 
ised a sudden and sharp decline 
’ Swissvale, Penn.: 1. Better wait. 2. Only 
a trained operator can distinguish it. 3. Nearly all 
financial writers have some reason for being on the 
bull side. 4. The liquidation is not over 
“L. D.,” Chicago: The earnings of 
Can, if honestly reported, would justify a small div- 
idend on The common is a cheap 
lation would not sacrifice the 


has cat 





American 
the preferred 
specu At present I 
shares 

~ re Boe ae It is not unusual for heavy 
holders of stocks to put the s« ie in some 
name. 2. The privilege not 
consin Central preferred has merit, 
tiff rise 

“S.,”" Fond du Lac: You are 
ubscription list for six months. 1 


lwaukee l 
t tt one else’s 
attractive 3. Wis 


but has had 


is 


a 


on my preferred 
I do not recom- 


mend the purchase of the McKinley mining stock 
2. For investment buy dividend-payers, but donot be 
a hurry 
 Albert,’’ Hartford 1. Yes. 2. Not as at pres- 


8. Chicago Great Western of course 
The preferred has an invest- 


ent advised 


a speculative stock 


ment quality 4. | would not purchase anything in 
this market. 
“D.,”’ Montpelier, Vt.: Thank you for the infor- 


mation. Similar advices received from other sources 
strengthen my conviction that we are to have tight 
and a liquidating stock market for a good 
part of the year 

“Jackson ”’: 1. Pennsylvania Railroad stock is re- 
garded as an investment, and would be still more 
highly regarded if the fight with Gould were settled 
2. I certainly would take a profit in the copper shares 
to, whic h you allude 

‘C.,”” Independence, 


Ia.: 1. Appearances indicate 


dec ided stringency in money next fall, if crops 
should be large and the demand as heavy as usual 
2. I would sell if I had a profit. 3. Note weekly 
comments and suggestions. 

P.,’”’ Ashland, Penn.: Impossible to say when 
stocks have struck bottom. The safest way is to 


buy on each marked decline, and thus even up on a 
fair average. This is the plan followed by heavy 
operators, but it takes money. 

Arrow’: 1. I still think this isa bear year. 2. 
The safest stocks to buy on slumps are dividend- 
payers, which are in demand, and such bonds as have 
afuture, like the Wabash B debentures. 3. Im- 
possible to answer. Itis a question for a lawyer 
4. Yes. 

‘J.C. M.,”’ Cleveland: You are on my preferred 
subscription list for six months. 1. I see no pros- 
pects of a bull market. 2. Too venturesome. 3 
Colorado Fuel and Iron sold last year as high as 110 


and as low as 73. Itis not, therefore, abnormally 
ot at present. 
’Toledo: A very handsome book, profusely 


mamretak entitled “‘Sanger,’’ giving you all the in- 
formation you ask regarding the Sanger Gold Mines, 
will be sent you free of charge if you will inclose a 
two-cent stamp, mention LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY, and 
adc iress F. Wallace White, Cleveland, O 

*X. Y.,” Groton, N. Y.: Two dollars received. 
fou are on my preferred subscription list for six 
months. 1. On its earnings Kansas City Southern 
preferred around 40 looks cheap, compared with Erie 
around 30, or Reading around 50. 2. Baltimore and 


< 


Ohio. This is not a good time to speculate. 
“C. E. W.,”” Syracuse: If what you know about 
the S. H. Company is correct, it is the safest. The 


others are agood way from home, but you must re- 
member that itis an industrial proposition. New 
trust companies are not very attractive, and Mexi- 
can propositions must t demonstrate their success. 
W. M. M.,’”’ Minneapolis: While Iam not a be- 
liever in the Steel stocks, and while I think the cheap 
speculative railroad shares, with few exceptions, 
have seen their highest advance for some time to 
come, yet I would take my chances of doing a little 
better than the present market before I made the 
sacrifice. 

“N.,” Detroit: The Para 
Company’s possessions are in Venezuela, 
owns a million acres of land, 
published statement. Its last dividend was in 
March, namely, 6 per cent. There are 500,000 shares, 
all common stock. You can get the further infor- 
mation you seek by addressing the Standard Securi- 
ties Company, 2 Bro "we New York. 

a Utica, N. Y. The manner in which the 
Wabash B’s are pic ked aa every decline suggests 
that something to the obventnes of these bonds is ex- 
pected to happen. 2. Gould interests advise against 
the sale of Western Union, and say that the loss 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad wires will not diminish 
its earnings by more than $75,000 or $80,000 a year. 
Mr. Gould has been among the most conservative of 
the notable leaders i: Wall Street. He has had very 
little to do with issuing new bonds and stocks, and 
has been content to develop such properties as Mis- 
souri Pacific and Wabash. I am told that Missouri 
Pacific is earning twice the dividend it is paying, and 
that it is being picked up on declines by those who 
are miliar with its value. 

: ’ Savannah: 1. While St. Paul looks cheap 
compared with its boom prices, predictions are made 
that it will drop to 130 before the liquidation is com- 
plete. 2. The stockholders of the U. S. Shipbuilding 
Company, through Gustave Loeb, of 26 New Street, 
New York, are getting ready to organize a protec- 
tive committee and to demand an explanation of the 
startling discrepancies made in the statement of the 
company. 3. The proceedings brought by the West- 
ern Maryland, owned by the Goulds, against the Bal- 
timore and Ohio, controlled by Pennsylvania inter- 
ests, for damages growing out of the alleged break- 
age of traffic agreements, show the bitterness of 
the feeling between two giant interests of Wall 
Street. Many believe that this accounts for much 


Rubber Plantation 
where it 
according to its last 








of the bear feeling among the big men of the Street. 
NEw YORK, 


June 18th, 1903. JASPER. 
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The Prince of Cordials 
Chartreuse 


The After-Dinner Liqueur 
of Refined Taste 














It is easy to operate a Winton 20 horse-power Touring Car. 
The mechanism does the work and“doesn’t leave it all to the 


driver. For example, the little spring “ 


governor-button,’ 


under the driver’s right foot, automatically controls speed of 


car by simply increasing or decreasing the 
foot on the button. 
ing cities. A call at one 
of Winton superiority. 


of them will secure 


Price of the 20 horse-power Winton To rine ( ae com- 
plete, with brass side lamps, horn, tools, etc., AL 


Reduced Rates to Asheville, N. C. 


Via PENNSYLVANIA RatLRoap, MEETING NATIONAL 
Ree sic TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

For the benefit of those desiring to attend the meeting 
of the National Music Teachers’ Association, to be held 
at Asheville, N. C., June to July 3, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell round-trip tickets to Ashe 
ville from all stations on its lines, June 26 to 30, inclu- 
sive, good to return until July 10, inclusive, at reduced 
rates. By depositing tickets with Special Agent, at 
Asheville, not later than July 10 and payment of fee of 
fitty cents, an extension of final return limit may be 


obtained to reach original starting point not later than 
October to 


OPPORTUNITY Ma: inuf; cturing corporation, 
without debt, factory in Conn., manufacturing 
patented articles in general use in improved 


way at half present market price, needs few 
thousand dollars to devek p the business. Ready 
market for our products at large profits. _ Possi- 


bilities unlimited 
thorough investigation desired. 
have full charge of 
Salarv and interest in business. 

P.O. Box 1187, Waterbury, Conn, 


Reference exchanged. Most 
Investor can 
exp nditures, &c. 


Address 


money, 


pressure of the 
Branches and agencies in two score lead- 
demonstration 





SERS A ROAD, 


The Winton Motor Carriage Company, crrmna tS: 


OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES 


OWNERS AND LESSEES. 


‘THE ANNUAL WATER RENTS FOR THE 
year beginning May 1, 1903, are now due, and 
payable at the office of the Water Register on the 
15th floor, 13-21 Park Row. 
A penalty of five per cent. will be added on all 
water rents remaining unpaid at the close of busi- 
ness on July 31, 1908. 


TO HOUSE 





ROBERT A. KELLY, Water Register. 
ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 


TISEMENT in the CITY RECORD of May 29 to 
June 12, 1908, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Courtand the enteringin the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the follow- 


ing named street in the BOROUGH OF THE 
BRONX : 
24TH WARD, SECTION 11 AND VAN NEST 


PARK. EASTONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTIETH 


STREET (formerly Samuel Street) OPENING, 
from Third Avenue to the Bronx River. Confirmed 


March 26, 1908; entered May 28, 1903. 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 


Yew York, May 28, 1903. 


City of N 








645 





ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


Walter Bakers 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA 















WALTER BAKER, ears 4 
The FINEST COCOA in the World 
Costs Less than One Cent a Cup 
Forty Highest Awards in Europe 
and America. 


Walter Baker & Co, tiniwe 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 














Mothers and fathers, do 
you realize that in order 
to maintain the pérfect 


health of your children, 
they must receive the 


me ig proportions t 
heat, bone and muscle 
making and nerve and 


brain-building food? 


Shredded 
Whole Wheat Biscuit 


contains all these food properties in correct proportion. 
In providing it, you are supplying a food that properly 
and completely nourishes the whole body and that 
will make men and women with sound teeth, 
strong bones, firm flesh, elastic muscles and 
good nerve and brain power. 


400 


Buy it of Your Grocer. 


Send for ** (Cook Book, 
trated in colors) Address 


The Vital Question” 
FREE 


Fay NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


GeT “‘ THE MERKEL ”’ 


—the Motor Cy le with 
the Single Lever Con 
trol. Always speedy but 
never unsaile. Most sim 
ple machine made. Send 
stamp tor illustrated 
atalog. 


Agents Wanted. 
The Merkel Mfg. Co. 


Dept. L, Milwaukee, Wis. 


illus- 

















odels from Life 


oterec 


PHOTOS 100 miniatures and 2 cabinets, 'S1.; 
note. &. Rk« ~ AGEL NACHF, 


opics, ¢ 


unich, Germany 


MONTHS FREE. 


Up-to-date Mining paper (fully illus- 
trated), containing all the latest news 
trom tamous gold camps, including 


Thunder Mountain 


J). S. MINING JOURNAL, 
150 Nassau St., N. Y- 


Reduced Rates to Atlanta. 


Pennsylvania Railroad will sell account of the Na- 
tional Convention Baptist Young People’s Union of 
America at Atlanta, Ga., July oth to rath, round trip 


tickets on July 6th. 7th, 8th and oth, gos vd to return un- 
til July 15th at rate of single fare for the round trip, plus 
one dollar. 

$y depositing tickets with special agent at Atlanta, 
Ga., on or before July 15th, and payment of fee of fifty 
cents, extension of final limit may be obtained to reac 
Original starting point not later than August 15th. 


ESLIE’S WEEKLY 


A Day at Our F: 


f f ‘ 
men of the navy to be the best that can 
be obtained. We want to so train them 
that the mind and the hand will act to 
gether and act promptly. In the serious 


business of the navy that is important.’’ 


The standing of a man in the acad 
emy influences directly his entire career. 
Wher a promotior 1S made in the service 
the record of the officer when he was a 
boy at Annapolis is always taken into 
consideration. And the boys in the acad- 
emy now are not allowed to forget this. 
In determining this standard the demerit 


If in his first year, when 
a midshipman is a member of the fourth 
class, he | than three hundred de- 
merits, it is a reason for considering the 
advisability of his dismissal from the acad- 
emy. In the third 
considered unsatisfactory; 
200, and in the first 
last year 150; for the student 
more thoroughly trained to discipline 


system IS used. 


has more 


demerits 
in the sec- 


class 250 
are 
ond class class and 
becomes 


and 


Life-ins 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY No 


charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially A stamp should always be 


sometimes deemed 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 


inclosed, as 
advisable 
225 Fourth 
HE life-insurance business has arrived 
at that stage of its history when it 
is no longer a question with any thrifty 
and intelligent man as to whether he 
ought to carry a life-insurance policy or 
not. The question is simply as to what 
company he shall enter, and how much 
insurance he can prudently carry. On the 
main point, as to whether he should in- 
sure or not, he is in no more need of per- 
suasion and urgency than he is as to 
whether he shall fulfill any other duty that 
falls upon him as a man anda citizen. If 
he is also a husband and a father the 
duty becomes all the more clear and im- 
perative. And in choosing the company 
in which he shall invest he will find, of 
course, considerable room for a difference 
of opinion ; and here is where the repre- 
sentatives of these companies have their 
opportunity to put in their best work for 
their respective concerns. After all is 
said, however, that these men can say, 
no prospective policy-holder can ever go 
wrong if he will stick to the principle of 
investing only in some well-approved and 
standard company. In any one of these 
the advantages will be practically the 
same, and his investment absolutely safe 
and profitable. The main thing for every 
sensible man to do is to get into some 
company as soon as he can, and carry as 
much insurance as his income, present 
and prospective, will permit. Whatever 
business ventures he may make in his life, 
this is certain to be one 
never have “ause to regret. 

““W.,”’ Lebanon, Penn.: 1. It has had a history of 
vie issitudes, and is now experimenting in a new and 
more conservative direction. 2 do not think 
fayorably of the scheme. Take nothing but the 
soundest and safest when you buy life-insurance. 

“T..”? Burlington, Ia.: I never advise doing any- 
thing with the so-called endowment bonds to which 
you refer, and think very little of either of the com- 


panies. It would be better for your friend to realize 
what he can, and buy a bond of a good class from one 


a personal reply is 
Address *Hermit,”’ 
Avenue, New York. | 


of the old established and safe insurance com- 
panies. ; 
“Vv.” Joplin, Mo.: If the company you are in- 


sured in is a good, strong company I would not make 
the change. Remember that the guarantee of the 
agent amounts to nothing. It is the company that 
makes the contract with you, and what it guarantees 
it must put in the policy over the signature of the 
president. 
Mingo,”’ Penn.: 1. Ido not advise insurance in 
accident company to which you allude. The 
Travelers of Hartford is better. 2. I do not be- 
lieve in the health policy. 3. Your insurance with 
the Mutual Life of New York gives you an excel- 
lent policy, and I would not change it. Your policies 
in the Northwestern, Prudential, and in the New 
York Life are all right. Your returns will wd 
satisfactory. 
‘Traveler,’ 


the 


’ North Dakota: 1. A man witha fam- 


Many Actors and Singers use Piso’s Cure to strengthen 
the voice and prevent hoarseness 


Lucky Numbers. 
‘Speaking of lucky numbers, they are 
the ones with the dollar-sign before tnem, 
aren’t they ?”’ 
Well, that depends on whether they 
represent what is coming to you or what 
you owe.”’ 


Ler every good fellow now fill up his glass, and 
let the vintage be Cook's /mperial Extra Dry Cham- 
pag Ae. 


By an original and improved method of constructing 
the frame, the far-famed Sohmer Piano acquires ex 
traordinary strength, and is enabled to sustain the enor- 
mous tensional strain of the strings. 


” PISO’S CURE FOR 
- ELSE FAIL 


. UR 
a Best Cough ea. Tastes Good. Use 
“> in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 





imous Naval 


suraree 


which he will | 


Academy 


more responsible for his conduct as his 
course at the naval school nears a 
close. 

The *‘ new boy’”’ at the academy will 
find a serious air—an air of business —pre- 
vailing everywhere, an atmosphere which 
the students themselves create. He will 
see them on the baseball field: those who 
are not engaged in play, sitting or stand 
ing in a dignified way with their blouse 


This 
has become a fixed 
will find plenty to eat and plenty of ex 
build up his body at the acad 
all, he will find that the 
school is entirely democratic; that, other 
the millionaires son 
has no more privileges or 
than the son of the poorest laborer. 

In June school is out and the midship- 
men are away for a long ocean cruise of 
three months ; and to the boy who 
the sea this is the best of all. 


buttoned. bearing, he will 


habit. He 


tig! htly 


observe, 


ercise to 


emy but above 


things being equal, 
recognition 


loves 


Suggestions 


ily and no capital and a 
do the wise thing for 


mall surplus income, wou'd 
himself and his family if he 


would take out an endowment policy It protect 

his family, and it gives him a return for his money if 
he survives the endowment period It has a value 

too, if he is compelled to give up the policy 2. The 
Northwestern Mutual of Milwaukee is a good com- 
pany, but it would be well to ask for figures from the 
agents of all the other leading companies, includirg 
the three greatest insurance companies of all, whictr 


found in New York City 
y, Naren Tr 
| 
e 2 
Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to two special pictorial con- 


will be 








tests in which our readers may engage A prize 
of $10 will be given for the most attractive Thanks 
giving Day picture furnished us, and a prize of $10 


for the picture which represents with 


greatest suc- 
cess the spirit of Christmas time. These contests 
are attractive and should call out many competitors 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper witha 


glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 


subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 


of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. | 


The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 


WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.— All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “ Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.”’ When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie's Maga- 
other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

e 7 


Business Chances Abroad. 


ROM RECENT investigations made 
by Consul Touvelle, at Belfast, Ire- 
land, it appears that a good market is 
open in that region to American manu- 
facturers who can supply steel castings 
of high permeability for electrical works. 
Castings of magnetic steel, for field mag- 
nets of electric motors and dynamos, and 
magnetic steel or iron-sheet stampings, 
are mentioned. L. B. Molland & Co., Alex- 
andra Street, West, Falls Road, electrical 
and mechz anical engineers and contractors, 
and Millin & Co., Ultonia Works, 59 
Victoria Street, Belfast, are desirous 
that their names may be brought to the 
attention of steel manufacturers of the 
United States, as they are large users of 
the castings described. 


zine’ or 


(CONSU JL-GENERAL LAY, ina recent 


communication from Barcelona, 
Spain, says that a careful study which he 
has made of the Spanish market leads 
him to believe that there is a desire in 
that country for American goods, and he 
is of the opinion that our manufacturers 
should make an effort to let their prod- 
ucts be known in Spain and should not 
refuse to execute sample orders, even 
though they find themselves unable at 
the present moment to establish regular 
business connections. By following this 


suggestion Spain will be prepared and | 
our | 


ready to take American goods when 


june 25, 1903 








. TRADE MARK. 


Time’s Fruitage 


perb 


runter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


The Highest Standard 
of the American 
Gientleman’s Whiskey 


Soldata first-class cates and by 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 











will soon be here, when every boy will 

want to make a noise. Don’t run - ances 

ot lockiaw using a toy pistol, but buy a 
YOUNG AMERICA 

DOUBLE ACTION $2. 25 
VER 

2? Caliber, 7 shot, ram 

enter fire. 





REVOL 
SAFE. RELIABLE. 
fire. 32 Caliber, shot,rim or ¢ 
If not to be had of your 
us, enclosing amount, and we 
y return mail, 
atalog free. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 


Dept. 17 


lealer write 
will supply 


sending prepaid. 


Worcester, Mass. 





Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our meth- 


od is perfectly sate, natural and 
scientific It strengthens the 
wart, allows you to breathe 


easily and takes off Double Chin, 
hig Stomach, Fat Hips, etc. 
Send your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 275 Hall 
Building, St Louis, Mo., for Free 
Nostarving. No Sickness. It reduces 
5 lbs. a month, and is perfectly harmless. 





trial ‘Treatment. 


weight from 5 to15 


manufacturers are again in a position to 
give their attention to export trade, and 
time will not then be lost in preliminaries. 
. 

HE CANADIAN government has is- 
sued a census bulletin which gives 
statistics as to agriculture in Alberta, 
Assiniboia, and Saskatchewan, which 


junited compose the Northwest Territo- 


ries. The total area of these territories 
is 190,963,117 acres, and only 6,569,064 
are occupiedasfarms. Of this area, 75.99 
per cent. is unimproved. Field crops, 
exclusive of hay, occupy 53 per cent. of 
the improved land, but only a fair begin- 
ning has been made with fruit trees and 
vegetables. The area of land in wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, corn, pease, potatoes, 
and other field roots in 1891 was 194,773 
acres. The increase at the end of the 
last decade was 694,073 acres, or 333 
per cent. The production of home-made 
butter is nearly twice as much as ten 
years ago, and in the interval ten fac- 
tories have been put into operation. 


. 





June 25, 1903 
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SHOP NOTES. 


Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHME 
PIANO 


Sohmer Building, Only salesron 


in Greater N 


5th Ave., cor 22d St. York. 








and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. 
Book 283A Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y- 


& =o Caan * 


“MADE AT Key West — 








$25 
To Colorado 
and back 


That will be our price for a ticket 
from Chicago. From St. Louis only 
$21. These special tickets will be on 
sale July 1 to 10, good to return until 
August 31. On other days during 
the summer, tickets will be $30 from 
Chicago, $25 from St. Louis. Practically 
half fare. Send today for a copy of our 


Burlington 





Handbook of Colorado. 


It will tell you all about the hotels, 
boarding houses and ranches, their 
prices, attractions, charges for livery, 
fishing and hunting—everything you 
should know about Colorado, the one 
perfect spot in America for a summer 
outing. 





Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 











Nineteenth Year—1884-1903 


|American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


and Empire Theatre School 





FRANKLIN H. SARGENT - - President 
A Technical training-school for the stage (chartered as 
privat rporation by the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York) in connection with Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s New York Theatres and Companies. Ap- 
ply to 


E. P. STEPHENSON General Manager 
Carnegie H all, New York 


GOOD INCOMES MADE 
By selling our celebrated 
goods. 25 and 30 per cent 


commission off 
BEST and MOST Cc. 
ECONOMICAL 33 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags 
Good Coffees 12c¢. and 15c. 
Good Teas 30c. and 35c. 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31-33 Vesey St , NewYork, 
P.O Box 289 


LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 
PORTLAND PLACE. 
Unrivaled position at top of Regent Street. A 


favorite hotel with Americans. 
ALL MopERN APPOINTMENTS MopeRATE TARIFF 


Modern Tourist Sleeping Cars 
Operating over the Popular 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


Are personally conducted. Run Tri- 
Weekly and make direct connections 
at CHICAGO with all lines 
operating 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOURIST CARS 


This tourist-car service affords a most 
comfortable journey from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific at the lowest possible cost, 
second-class tickets bemg available. 


We Make Berth Reserva- 
tions Through 

F. HORNER, Gen’l Pass. Agt., - Cleveland, 0. 

v. 


FE. PAYNE, Gene Agent, Buffa 
A. W ECCLESTONE. D. P.A., 385 Broadway, N , - 


Fastest Trains in the World—On the New York Central. 
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pride, have a capacity forspeed that is proven ecords, and ample 










power for hill climbing Sturdy and built for long service, yet Carrying 
{ . 4] . ; + Y 

not an ounce of superfluous weight May cost 10 per cent. more than 

the ci ipest but will save twice the difference in repall bills Pivotal 

DOdY be ings Vhich insufe tL motion in ie pel lent of the motor, afiord 

the luxurious ease and gentle undulating motion of a brougham with 









ilaration of rapid motion Handsome in design, superbly fin- 





PRICE vite 


Write for catalog and name o ire agent 


Northern pecan. Company. 1106 Champlain Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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Dewar's Scotch 


WHISKY 





ANGLER’S POSTER 


for [ramming 


* Automo- 





FREDERICK GLASSUP 


Sole Agent for John Dewar & Sons, Ltd, 
126 Bleecker St., NEW YORK 








To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Ete, 


‘"° auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all 


sts) ting and running batter- 
ies, their annoyance and ex- 
pense. No belt—no switch 


Pears’ 


) ’ os P 
Pears svap 15 nothing 
but soap. 

Notsinger Device Mfg. Co, 
66 Main St. , Pendleton, Ind. 


Pure soap 1s as gentle as Ries 


no batteries. Can be at 
tached to any engine now 
using batteries. Fully guar- 
anteed; write for descrip- 
tive catalog. 





oil to the living skin. CHEAP RATES | Colmado” We ashington, | Orewon, 
id 7 ‘ ( id goods of tending settlers to the above States. 
Pears’ is the purest and Helos ORNS: Dearborn St., Chleage 





best toilet soap in all the 


= LIQUOR ‘HABITS CURED. 
world. rT R HIN housands having failed else- 
where have been cured by us. 


Sold all over the world. Write The Dr. J. L. ‘Suptess Co., aay. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohie 


WH BARKER CO. WRN * GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
LINEN Usethe Great English Remedy 


COLLARUFFS 'BLAIR’S PILLS Tey A 
ARE THE BEST _| {Sate, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1, <i 
BUY THEM. DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St... N. ¥.— 







| MORGAN &WRIGHT TIRES | 


The Superiority of ARE GOODTIRES | 


MORGAN @ WRIGHT TIRES 
Needs No Argument. 


For years they have been the most satisfactory and 
economical of any bicycle tire on the market. 

They Are Better Value Now 

For Your Money Than Ever. 


And can be had on any reliable wheel or from any rep- 
utable dealer. 


Why Take The Risk of Using 
A Less Hnown Make? 


MORGAN @ WRIGHT, Chicago and New York. 
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A Doctor’s Reasons 


Patient: “Why do you say Schlitz beer? Isn’t any 
other beer as good?” 


Doctor: “Perhaps; but I don’t know it. I do know 
that Schlitz beer is pure.” 


Patient: “What do you mean by pure?” 


Doctor: “I mean free from germs. Impurity means 
bacilli; and in a saccharine product like beer bacilli 
multiply rapidly. I do not recommend a beer that may 
contain them.” 


Patient: “How do you know that Schlitz beer 
is pure?” 


Doctor: “I have seen it brewed. Cleanliness is 
carried to extremes in that brewery. The beer is cooled 
in plate glass rooms, in filtered air. The beer is then 


filtered. Yet, after all these precautions, every bottle is 
sterilized—by Pasteur’s process—after it is sealed. | 
know that beer treated in that way is pure.” 

Patient: “And is pure beer good for me?” 


Doctor: “It is good for anybody. The hops form a 
tonic; the barley a food. The trifle of alcohol is an aid 
to digestion. And the custom of drinking beer supplies 
the body with fluid to wash out the waste. People who 
don’t drink beer seldom drink enough fluid of any kind. 
A great deal of ill-health is caused by the lack of it.” 

Patient: “But doesn’t beer cause biliousness?” 

Doctor: “Not Schlitz Beer. Biliousness is caused 
by ‘green’ beer—beer that is insufficiently aged. But 
Schlitz beer is always aged for months before it is 
marketed.” Ask for the brewery bottling. 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 








